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This special edition 
of Gardens Illustrated 
is full of creative yet easy 
ideas for beautiful container 
planting schemes to brighten 
any garden situation — be it 
a shady garden corner, brig 
patio or compact balcony. 
We've got fresh plant 
combinations from some of 
the country’s leading planting 
experts, whose ideas ensure impact and year-round 
interest. So, from spring’s joyful first shoots to the 
exuberance of late summer, their planting recipes will 
ensure your container plantings are much admired. 

Each pot display includes a guide to the plants used, 
along with tips on care and maintenance, ideas on some 
more unusual container choices, and thoughts on how to 
adapt plantings as the seasons move on. And to prove that 
having a small garden space is no barrier to growing 
something, we ask Arthur Parkinson for his favourite 
cut-flower choices to grow in a pot and also have advice 
on how to grow an apple tree in a container. All this and a 
guide to essential kit for container gardening. We're pretty 
sure you won't be able to resist planting up a new display. 
We hope you enjoy this Gardens Illustrated special edition, 
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What Small, city roof garden . 
planted in containers. 

Where Bloomsbury, 

central London. 

Size Lower terrace is 5x4m, 

higher terrace is 4x3m. ure 
Soil Peat-free, multi-purpose co mpost 
with added seaweed liquid feed.» : 


Climate Temperate. Garden has pas) = 
ys 


a sunny aspect, sheltered by 
buildings and 1.5m-high ell 
Hardiness zone USDA 9 
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Clockwise from facing page 


The lower terrace of Charlie and Ben's roof 
garden is very private, thanks to trellises covered 
in Trachelospermum jasminoides. Containers 
picked up at salvage yards feature generous 
planting, including a‘Scrumptious’ apple tree. 


A marble-topped table, found at auction, is 
used to display terracotta pots of succulents 
and doubles as a serving table. 


Charlie’s beloved dahlias pop up everywhere, 
including these ‘Bishop of Auckland’ (to the left) 
and ‘Edinburgh’ 

Florist Charlie McCormick (right) with his 
husband, interior designer Ben Pentreath. You can 
follow Charlie on Instagram @mccormickcharlie 


THE ROOF 


On the roof of their London flat, 
Charlie McCormick and Ben Pentreath 
have created a flower-filled roof garden 


using only container-grown plants 


WORDS ALEX MITCHELL PHOTOGRAPHS JASON INGRAM 
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“CHARLIE CAN'T RESIST 
MMING IN SWEET PEAS 
ONGSIDE ROSEMARY, 


ou need strong legs to 
find the roof terrace of 
florist Charlie McCormick 
and his husband, interior 
designer Ben Pentreath. 
Climb four flights of the 
handsome Bloomsbury townhouse — a 
brief pause to admire the ‘flower room, 
blooms languishing in the butler’s sink — 
then it’s another set of stairs before a sun- 
drenched table comes into view. 

It’s not easy keeping plants in pots, but 
when you throw in the fact that Charlie 
and Ben split their time between here and 
a parsonage in Dorset with its own acre 
of garden, in which Charlie grows dahlias 
and tulips for sale, it’s harder than most. 
“From August, we're either in Dorset or 
away,’ says Charlie. An automatic watering 
system seemed a good solution until it 
burst, prompting a note pushed through 
the trellis from their neighbours saying 
water had been gushing four metres into 
the air every night at 2am. 

New Zealander Charlie grew up on 
a sheep farm, displaying cut flowers at 
village shows. A stint working as‘manny’ 
for Bridget Elworthy, one half of The Land 
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Gardeners, developed his eye for generous 
tapestries of colour. His images of the 
parsonage cutting beds attract what you 
might call a healthy Instagram following 
(170k and rising fast). 

The roof garden of this rented property 
has the multi-layered, spilling generosity 
that youd expect from Charlie’s planting 
eye —“T like colour,” he says — but this ‘little 
brother garden to its Dorset relative has 
to be self-reliant to survive. 

On the lower terrace, pots of neglect- 
happy sedums are displayed on a 
marble-topped sewing table the couple 
found at an auction. Clustered around 
the small folding table and chairs, dolly 
tubs found at Sunbury Antiques Market 
at Kempton Park erupt with Verbena 
bonariensis, and terracotta pots brim with 
agapanthus, nepeta, lavender and scented 
pelargoniums, all thriving on infrequent 
watering. Foxgloves, too, have taken 
to rooftop life, happily self-seeding in 
their terracotta pots. 

Reclaimed water tanks are large 
and deep enough to keep the roots of 
evergreen climber Trachelospermum 
jasminoides, hart’s tongue and male ferns, 
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a clematis Charlie can’t remember the 
name of and a ‘Scrumptious apple tree 
on an MM106 rootstock from drying 

out. “They’re really good eaters. We get a 
better crop from it than from all the trees 
in the orchard in Dorset,” he says. He 

also takes the blossom into the house for 
arrangements. Another tank by the door 
crams in a fig tree, Rosa ‘Climbing Iceberg, 
passionflower and Cobaea scandens. 

Up the vertiginous fire-escape ladder, 
it’s the edibles zone, lined with seven large, 
wooden planters made by Ben’s father. 
Even here, Charlie can’t resist cramming 
in colour, with sweet peas alongside the 
rosemary, rocket, beans and garlic, which 
all grow well, though the tomatoes rarely 
make it through the summer. 

No matter. Plants that are looking 
good can always be brought up from 
Dorset in buckets to fill gaps — nicotiana, 
dahlias or cosmos. Meanwhile, dead 
leaves and the top few centimetres of 
old compost is bagged up and taken 
down to the parsonage compost heap. 

“T admit it’s a bit of a luxury,” says Charlie. 
“But it’s good to keep it in the system 
and not have it end up in landfill” m 


Clockwise from facing page 


The sunny upper terrace is crammed with 
terracotta pots and seven, rectangular, deep, 
wooden planters made by Ben's father. Charlie fills 
every available space with lettuce, rocket, mesclun 
salad mix, garlic, potatoes, herbs and beans, but 
can't resist adding tulips and dahlias as well as 
sweet peas growing up wigwams. 


A deep, reclaimed water tank ensures 
the roots of Trachelospermum jasminoides 
stay cool and damp even when the couple 
are away for long periods. 


Decking and fencing has transformed what 
was once a bare lead roof area into an intimate 
space for enjoying a coffee or glass of wine 
among pots of agapanthus, foxgloves and 
Verbena bonariensis. 


CHARLIE AND BEN’S TOP TIPS 


Like many small urban spaces, Charlie and Ben's 
roof garden is planted entirely in pots and has to 
withstand long periods without watering. This is 

how they help the plants thrive: 


Use large containers — particularly for trees 
and climbers — so that the compost dries out 
slowly. Reclaimed water tanks, around 60cm 
each way, and dolly tubs are deep enough to 
retain moisture for long periods. Water tanks 
are also slightly narrower at the top, which 
reduces evaporation. 


Choose drought-tolerant plants. Verbena 
bonariensis, agapanthus, lavenders, nepetas, 
sedums, pelargoniums, nasturtiums, foxgloves 
and nicotiana all cope with infrequent watering. 


Use a good peat-free, multi-purpose compost — 
such as New Horizon — and, if you have been 
away, apply a ‘dollop’ of liquid seaweed feed on 
your return to give the plants a pick-me-up. 


Ensure you have decent water pressure, 
especially if you are gardening on the roof of an 
old property. We use a water tank, topped up 
automatically from the mains, and tucked under 
the steps, for filling watering cans quickly. 


If growing edibles, choose Mediterranean herbs 

(rosemary, oregano, thyme and sage), perpetual 

spinach, chillies, garlic and wild rocket, which can 
all cope with infrequent watering. 


Don't be too wedded to anything. Be prepared to 
replace casualties. Encourage plants that thrive in 
the conditions — allow them to seed in situ. 


EXPERT TIPS 


EXPERT TIPS 


Container gardening can be challenging, so we asked four small-space gardeners 
to give us their top practical tips on growing in pots and planters 


Matthew Pottage (left) is the 
curator of RHS Garden Wisley and 
author of RHS How to Garden When 
You Rent (DK, £14.99) 


To stage a plant display, you cannot go 
wrong with terracotta, but for every 
10-15 pots, try to have one or two 
‘feature’ or ‘stand-out’ pots — perhaps 
an urn, or something a little more 
extravagant. This enables the use 

of simpler, much more standard 
containers around the feature pots, 
while still creating a look of quality. 

Even in the smallest of spaces, think 
big. In my own tiny yard, I have five 
plants that are over 2m tall. Height 
brings a sense of depth, excitement and 
theatre. More really is more, and to get 
an interesting pot display, do not be 
too reserved when it comes to adding 
in some large plants. 

It’s important not to starve your 
container plants. For continued health 
and vigour, use a high-quality, peat- 
free compost, and be generous with 
a good seaweed fertiliser over the 
summer months, to keep plants 
looking vibrant. I often mix in 
chicken-manure pellets at potting 
time too, for an extra boost. 

If you keep plants in pots long term, 
the chances are you do not want to be 
constantly potting everything on into 


@¥ — larger containers. I remove the plant 
- from its pot, saw off the bottom 20 per 


cent of the rootball, renew the compost, 


and re-insert the plant into the pot. This 
is a brilliant way to keep plants in good 
shape — but avoid doing so with more 
delicate plants that hate root disturbance, 
such as daphnes and edgeworthias. 
Sadly, with plants kept in pots over 
the long term, vine weevil always seems 
to be part of the story. I’m a big fan of 
succulents, ivy and conifers, all of which 
are prone to vine weevil, so I set aside 
some time in the first week of September 
for drenching my pots with nematodes, 
to stop these pests from causing damage. 


The container 
specialist 


Harriet Rycroft is a gardener who 
specialises in container planting. 
Her book, Pots (Frances Lincoln), 
is published in October 2022. 


I award ‘pot points’ when ’'m shopping 
for plants. Flowers don’t necessarily 
win points but beautiful foliage always 
does, because it lasts so much longer. 
Robust plants that don’t need support 
or are happy in crowded conditions 
also score well. I try to bring only the 
highest-scoring plants home, but 
impulse buys always creep in. 

You can grow pretty much anything 
in a pot if the pot is big enough, so don’t 
confine yourself to compact cultivars 
and ‘patio plants’. Try some tall, wafty 
annuals such as Cosmos bipinnatus 
Cupcakes Mixed, or perhaps a bold 
grouping of cannas, dahlias and Musa 
sikkimensis for a backdoor jungle. 

Instead of giving more formal 
support, I like to encourage anarchy 
by letting climbers such as Rhodochiton 
atrosanguineus ramble around. Or 
I may place a smallish pot of a climber 
such as Bomarea edulis on top of 
a larger tub containing a tree and 
let it twine up the trunk. 

Regular and thorough deadheading 
and general titivating are almost as 


— and thorough deadheading 
an 


general titivating are almost as 


important as watering. Everything will 
look brighter and in the process you 
will fluff up sagging plants and 
improve air circulation. The close 
observation involved means you will 
spot any problems quickly, so your 
whole display will last much longer. 


HARRIET RYCROFT 


Another tip is to harness the power 
of groups. This will maximise visual 
impact and help your pots to thrive 
by clustering them together to create 
their own microclimate. The effect is 
most noticeable in summer as increased 
humidity around the group slows [> 
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pscan be cut off or cut down 


to size using simple tools sx. :0.0s 


> transpiration, and means you don’t 
have to water so often. I make whole 
flowerbeds out of pots in my yard. 

Be patient with summer watering. 
Don’t be tempted to have water 
running faster from a hose than it 
would from a watering can, as you will 


blast compost out of the pots before 
enough water has been delivered. Try 
counting, singing or reciting limericks 
to stop yourself from moving on too 
quickly... or work with a glass of 
something nice in one hand. Ifa storm 
is forecast and your displays are a little 


on the dry side, give them some water 

so that the pots are heavy and the 

plants turgid and strong before the 

wind and heavy rain arrives. You'll 

get fewer breakages that way. 
Finally, top pots with a gravel 

or pebble mulch about 2.5cm deep. 

It keeps the surface of the compost 

open, allowing water to percolate 

efficiently. It also looks neat, 

discourages slugs and vine 

weevils, and in winter will keep 

all but the most desperate mice 

and squirrels away from your bulbs. 


Isabelle Palmer (left) is a renowned city 
garden designer and author, and the 
founder of thebalconygardener.com 


Drainage holes are the key to success. 
Without them, it’s almost certain your 
plants will meet an untimely demise. 
Avoid pots that have a smaller 
neck than base — with smaller pots 
wider at the top is always better. This 
may seem fairly obvious, but even 
the slightest narrowing of the neck 
at the top will prevent you from 
being able to remove your plants 
once the roots have grown into 
the space of the pot. 
Hydroleca is a wonderful medium 
for lining the base of your pots — say 


~ 3-10cm deep, depending on the pot 


size. It acts as a barrier to overwatering 


; and the clay aggregate also expands 
“ to absorb water that can be released 
~ to the plant in hot weather. 


Line your window boxes to make 


it easier to maintain seasonal displays. 


Coir lining allows plants to be easily 


- removed from the container in one go. 


It also absorbs excess water, preventing 


= 2 © leakage all over your windowsills. 


The designer 


Sara Edwards is a garden designer who 
runs No 30 Design. She exhibited her IBC 
Pocket Forest Container Garden (above) at 
the 2021 RHS Chelsea Flower Show using 
repurposed tanks as planters. 


Nursery-grown trees thrive in relatively 
small containers quite happily. The 
ratio is 50-70 litres (45-60cm pot 
diameter) for a tree up to 3m tall, 
depending on the species. Consider 
irrigation to ensure the tree is 
adequately watered — there are various 
solutions available, some of which are 
installed below the tree before planting. 
A small wildlife pond is easy to 
create in a container, whether in an 
old Belfast sink, tin bath or a cut-down 
Intermediate Bulk Container (IBC) 


tank, as I did for my Chelsea garden. 
Plant aquatic plants in pockets made 
from weed membrane, and arrange 
them in piles of rocks or cobbles for 
a natural look, making sure rocks 
break the surface of the water to act 
as a platform so that wildlife can take 
a drink or escape if they fall in. Add an 
oxygenator and some surface cover, such 
as frogbit plants, to help prevent algae. 
Upcycle your containers. Think 
creatively — any vessel has the potential 
to become a planter. Tops can be cut 
off or cut down to size using simple 
tools. With the IBC tanks, I cut the 
metal cage down with an angle 
grinder, filing away any sharp bits, 
and cut the container down with 
a jigsaw. Then I used rubber 
greenhouse glass gasket to cover 
the rough-cut edges of the container. 


SOREN 


Curating a container display is 
much like planning a planting plan 
for a flower bed. Consider foliage 
shape, texture and colour, with key 
architectural plants and repeated 
accent plants. Play with the heights 
by propping up containers on bricks 
or upturned clay pots, and use smaller 
pots with single plants, such as 
Hakonechloa macra or Soleirolia 
soleirolii, to fill in gaps. 

For a contemporary look, plant 
containers with a single specimen 
plant, underplanted with one type 
of plant with great texture. Great 
combinations include Trachycarpus 
and Muehlenbeckia complexa; 
Phormium and Trifolium repens 
‘Purpurascens Quadrifolium 
and Erigeron karvinskianus under 
a gnarly olive tree. 
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Create \cademly 


ARTHUR PARKINSON, Grow a Spectacular Garden i1Pots 


Discover how to grow 
spectacular pots with 


the Uk’s most exciting 
young gardener 


Whether you’re considering retraining, seeking inspiration or simply 
want to learn a new skill, Create Academy’s beautiful video courses 
give unprecedented access to the expertise of today’s leading figures 
in gardening, floristry, food and home. Learn at your own pace, with 


no fixed start date and lifetime access. 


Discover joyful learning at createacademy.com ¥& Trustpilot 


SHOPPING 


KIT TED OUT 


For planting up and maintaining your pots and containers 
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BLACKGOLD 
MULTIPURPOSE 
COMPOST 


POTS, BASKETS & CONTAINERS 
= FOR ORGANIC GROWERS ~ 


1. Potting Tarp, honey, natural cork, from £19, Shibui Ilk, shibui-ilk.com; B.For Original Round Mini Flowerpot, ochre, 7cm, £1.99, B.For Soft Round Flowerpot, 
leaf green, 14cm, £4.19, both Elho, +31 (0)13 751 57 50, elho.com; houseplants from a selection at Beards & Daisies, beardsanddaisies.co.uk 2. Garden Hose 
with Spray Gun, 15m, £45, Garden Trading, 01993 845559, gardentrading.co.uk 3. Peat-Free Organic BlackGold Multipurpose Compost, 50 litres, £9.99, 
RocketGro, 07936 928981, rocketgro.co.uk 4. littalia Watering Containers, set of two, glass, £26, Nordic Nest, 020 3002 1196, nordicnest.com 5. Plant Pot 
Brush, £15, Plain Useful, plainuseful.com 6. Rattan Snips, carbon steel, wisteria rattan and leather, £49, Niwaki, 01747 445059, niwaki.com 7. Wagner 
Greenhome Caddy, beech wood, £96.99, Wayfair, wayfair.co.uk 8. Hawkesbury Hand Scoop, ash, £14, Garden Trading, 01993 845559, gardentrading.co.uk 


SHOPPING 


1. Shell On Earth Eco-Friendly Grit Alternative, 3.75 litres, £9.95, Sarah Raven, 0345 092 0283, sarahraven.com 2. Original Apron with Leather 
Straps and Trim, British navy, £175, Risdon & Risdon, 01743 588180, risdonandrisdon.co.uk 3. Flexi Coco Liner, Im x 50cm, £10.99, Crocus, 
01344 578000, crocus.co.uk 4. The Rowley Ripple Copper Watering Can, 2 pint, £64.99, Haws, 0121 420 2494, haws.co.uk 5. Small Cream Potting 
Table, £224.95, The Worm That Turned, 0345 605 2505, worm.co.uk 6. Deep Copper Trowel, £38, The Future Kept, thefuturekept.com 7. Deroma Pot 
Feet, pack of 3, terracotta, £3.49, Crocus, 01344 578000, crocus.co.uk 8. Abari Wall Hung Planter, aged zinc, £110, Nkuku, 0333 240 0155, nkuku.com 
9. Sophie Conran Ticking Stripe Gardening Gloves, £16.99, Garden Divas, 01462 421836, gardendivas.co.uk 
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3 0 Garden Ready Erigeron,® 
plants from ON bY £14:95... 
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Garden Ready 
Erigeron plants from Pictured here growing 
ONLY SOp* each! With Salvia Salvatore Blue 


Order online at woolmans.com/W22ERGL1 
Or phone: 0845 658 9137 8am to 6pm Monday to Friday, 9am to 5pm weekends 


Calls cost 3p per minute plus your phone company’s access charge 


t Supplied as Garden Ready 


Pretty daisy-like flowers change from * punks witniarge, well Sp ecial Offer Save £8! 


developed rootballs 


white to P ink and p urp le as they ag e % Fantastic for hanging baskets Buy two or more trays for only £14.95 each 
and containers and also That’s ONLY SOp oe per plant. ! 


Award winning Erigeron karvinskianus ‘Stallone’ is simply provides excellent ground 

fantastic and a must-have plant for any garden. It blooms all cover in flower borders 
summer long with masses of small, daisy-like flowers that will ¢ Long flowering from May 

cascade from patio containers and hanging baskets, happily to October 
scramble between paving and tumble over walls. % Grows to a height of é “| i 
The bee-attracting blooms are white when they first open but e ser aaienes ekg alae 


change to pink and purple as they age. Erigeron makes an Pielivciedtromeadisiaie 54277 | 30 Salvia Salvatore Blue ail 
excellent ground cover plant and will help to combat weeds in ready for immediate Garden Ready PLants 
flower borders. planting out *Plus £4.95 Postage & Packing 
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MIX AND MATCH 


Gardener Claus Dalby assembles his stunning container displays one pot at a time, 


and the seasonal exhibitions outside his gates have become his calling card 


WORDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS CLAUS DALBY INTRODUCTION JODIE JONES 


Below Spring primroses and violets are 
displayed in glowing tones usually associated 
with autumn. | have also used two spurges, 
mainly for their foliage: Euphorbia lathyris, with 
tall, slender, greyish leaves, and the dark-leaved 
Euphorbia amygdaloides ‘Purpurea’ (front 
centre), which also produces lime-green flowers. 


Above In mid-April, the 
predominant colour in this white 
and yellow scheme comes from 
the daffodils. At the beginning of 
April, when the daffodils are still in 
bud, the only flowers showing are 
white and pale-yellow violets and 
bellis. Later on, the yellow of the 
daffodils gives way to more whites 
4 andcreams as tulips take over. 


anish gardener and writer Claus Dalby has more than 
400,000 Instagram followers and a popular YouTube channel 
that he presents in charmingly mannered English. The 
self-confessed maximalist is renowned for his expansive, 
colour-themed pot displays. Most of the pots he uses are 
fairly ordinary terracotta and the plants he grows in them 
are well known — daffodils and tulips in spring, dahlias later on — but his trick 
is growing only one cultivar of one species in each pot. He uses foliage plants 
to leaven the mix and prefers to arrange things in tiered displays. As each pot 
passes its best, it is replaced with something fresh. 

“When putting together plants in general, and flowers in particular, it’s 
not just about colour, but very much about form,” he says. “Often I feel like a 
fashion designer creating a collection that needs to fit together.” He works on a 
lavish scale but in a style that is eminently achievable by anyone, however small 
their outdoor space. Here, he offers inspiration and plant recommendations 
for growing and arranging your own stylish pot displays through the year. 


o 


* These images, along with the edited captions and tips, are taken from Claus’s new book 
Containers in the Garden (Clear Springs Press, £22). Follow him on Instagram @clausdalby 


Below Plants with dark flowers 
make the show on these steps, 
where the tulips ‘Continental; 
‘Black Hero’ and ‘Queen of Night’ 
command attention. But without 
the accompaniment of various 
foliage plants, the experience 
would not be the same. The tall, 
Japanese maple against the wall is 
Acer palmatum ‘Sumi-nagashi’ 
and the lower, red one is called 

A. palmatum ‘Beni-maiko’ They're 
joined lower down by Begonia rex. 


Below This white-themed display is great for early 
summer. The grey foliage of Jacobaea maritima ‘Silver 
Dust’ is an important player along with the white 
flowers of Texas sage Salvia farinacea ‘Cirrus White’ 
Nemesia Karroo White (= ‘Innarkwhi’), Glandularia 
Lanai Blush White (=‘Lan Bulewhit’). and Viola 
cornuta. Hostas are one of the most useful pot plants; 
here | have used Hosta ‘Francee’ which has green 
leaves with a white margin, and grey-blue H. Tardiana 
Group ‘Halcyon’ 


easy 


Above This display shows how well bright-green foliage pairs with blue flowers. At the 
front, from the left, the colours alternate between lime-yellow Heuchera ‘Lime Rickey, 
the blue, fan-shaped scaevola flowers, the drooping, gold-green vines of Lysimachia 
nummularia ‘Aurea’ and the violet-blue flowerheads of Ageratum houstonianum ‘Blue 
Horizon’ The layers build up behind with Philadelphus coronarius ‘Aureus’ and bright- 
yellow Physocarpus opulifolius ‘Dart's Gold’ around the tree trunk, while the blue flowers 
of Geranium Rozanne (= ‘Gerwat') weave their way into the surrounding growth. 


3 INTERESTING PLANTS FOR POTS 


There are plants that | love so much that they are permanent fixtures every year. 


Cerinthe major 
‘Purpurascens’ 

With its blue-dusted 
flowers, honeywort 
is something special. 
Although it looks a 
little delicate, it is 
exceptionally easy to 
deal with. The seeds, 
which are the size of 
peppercorns, can be 
sown directly into 

a pot. 60cm. RHS H3?. 


Tropaeolum majus 
‘Milkmaid’ 
Nasturtiums are one 

of the most common 
and easy-to-grow 
summer flowers, and 
can also be sown 
directly. I'm particularly 
fond of the delightful, 
creamy-yellow 
‘Milkmaid! It’s so pretty 
alongside blue flowers 
and lime foliage. 1.8m 


Geranium Rozanne 
(=‘Gerwat’) 

| became acquainted 
with this cranesbill 

at the beginning of 

my gardening career, 
and now have several 
specimens in pots — just 
one plant in each. From 
here it spreads happily 
over the surrounding 
growth. 60cm. AGM* 
RHS H7, USDA 5a-8b. 
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Below Among the stand-out lime-yellow plants here are the 
luminous, chartreuse Coleus ‘Lime Time’ and the grass-like 
Luzula sylvatica ‘Aurea’ front right. Contrast comes from the 
deep-blue flowers of Salvia farinacea ‘Midnight Candle’ to 
the right of the door, and the tall, striking deep-purple spires 
of Lobelia x speciosa ‘Hadspen Purple’ 


Above Many of us are drawn to deep-red flowers and 
dark foliage plants, but too many dark colours together 
can make a display rather gloomy. You can achieve a 
completely different impression using high reds and 
oranges with dahlias such as ‘Bishop of Llandaff! ‘Arabian 
Night’ ‘Ivanetti’ ‘Rip City’ and ‘Bishop of Auckland! In this 
context, grey foliage, would also be very attractive. 


Below This display is from the middle of August, with 


CLAUS’S TOP TIPS the large leaves of Canna ‘Black Knight’ and the dark 
foliage of Physocarpus opulifolius ‘Diabolo’ Heuchera 

+ If you like pots and live by the motto that there is always room for one ‘Marmalade’ and x Heucharella ‘Sweet Tea: The marigold 

more, | can only recommend that you keep your eyes open, not only when Tagetes ‘Cinnabar’ is a beautiful selection with tall and 


slender stems, and is arranged with orange dahlias 
‘Bantling’ ‘Gallery Cobra; ‘Cornel Brons’ ‘Ludwig Helfert’ 
and ‘American Dawn’ as well as Nemesia Sunsatia Blood 


you are in the garden centre or at the nursery, but also in the DIY store, 
department store, interior design store, second-hand shop or at flea markets. 
Almost all my pots are made of light terracotta clay, which takes patina well. 


Orange and Zinnia ‘Profusion Double Fire’ 


* Before putting soil in any pot, make sure there are enough holes in the 
bottom for the water to drain. If not, carefully drill them out. Next, fill the pot 
about a fifth full of pebbles to form a good drainage layer. Add the soil and press 
it lightly so that, depending on the size of the plants, there is 15-20cm free up to 
the edge. Finally, water the container thoroughly. Place the plants in the pot and 
fill with soil, leaving about 5cm to the rim. This makes watering easier. 


* When watering, don’t just lightly sprinkle. At least a couple of times 
during the week, the soil in the pot needs to be watered completely, and not 
all at once. It is important to return with the watering can or hose two or three 
times at intervals of a few minutes, to allow the water to soak through the soil. 


+ If you have many pots, you should water with a hose. It’s simply too time- 
consuming with a watering can. A hose with a watering wand makes 

the job relatively simple. With a little dexterity, you can clean the plants 

of wilted flowers with one hand while watering with the other. 


+ Plants do not live on water alone, but also need to be fertilised. For the first 
three or four weeks after planting, however, it is not necessary to think about 
nutrition, because the fresh potting soil contains enough fertiliser for a little 
over a month, but after that, the ration is used up and you must do it yourself. 
Give the plants liquid fertiliser when watering with a watering can, or if you 
want to make it easy, you can use a long-acting fertiliser in granular form, 
added to the soil when planting. It will provide plants with the right nutrition 

for five or six months, and the fertiliser is released as the weather warms up. 
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Right At the end of October, | 
organise the last pot exhibition of the 
year for Halloween, with the cushion 
bush, Leucophyta brownii, and 
pumpkin ‘Crown Prince’ as well as 
white-leaved Senecio candidans 
Angel Wings (=‘Senaw’) and the 
herbs thyme, sage and rosemary. 


Below Lupinus ‘Blossom’ is the star of 
this June display, in the company of 
Bellis perennis ‘Tasso Strawberries and 
Cream; which is the exact same pink 
colour. The muted palette extends 
through the white-flowered Spiraea 
betulifolia ‘Tor Gold’ to Salvia argentea 
with its large, downy leaves. The cream- 
green, variegated leaves of Cornus alba 
‘Elegantissima’ are an asset in early 
summer against the silvery-grey 
backdrop of Corokia cotoneaster. 


Below As summer flowers begin to fade, | like to pep things 
up with edibles. The crinkled leaves of red cabbage and 
kale create an interesting variation. Behind the cabbage, 


Hylotelephium cauticola lends its attractive, purple-grey 
foliage to the display, while at the front, the purple bulbs 
and violet-veined leaves of kohlrabi grab the attention. 


SPRING & 
EARLY SUMMER 


Celebrate new growth in this most exciting of seasons with 
verdant plantings that foreground the soft, pale hues of 
emerging woodlanders. Lush evergreens, glossy foliage and 
dashes of deep, rich colour enhance the mix. Old, repurposed 
containers are the order of the day, their faded patina adding to 
the natural feel and lending an air of subtle sophistication. 
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SPRING GREENS 


WORDS BENJAMIN POPE PHOTOGRAPHS ANDREW MONTGOMERY 
Spring is all about the colour green, which for me symbolises a sense of vitality as plants march on with 
rapid, verdant growth. In quiet celebration, this Belfast sink calmly holds the permanent display of hardy 
perennials that spill over its rim. With a charming woodland appeal, this gathering of intriguing foliage and 
form will last the entire season, enriching a shady corner of the garden with its spring highlights. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

The sink’s plain appearance is perfect for 
showing off the planting within. Its white 
colour adds to the display’s cool ambience, 
enhancing the foliage and giving light to 

a partly shaded section of the garden. 
Elegantly arching from the back is the 
polygonatum, an important tall focal point 
echoed by the smaller and more informal 
disporopsis in front. Saxifraga x urbium 
and Geum ‘Lemon Drops’ gently bubble 
alongside, creating a contrasting surface 
for the bold and ultra glossy leaves of the 
hosta. Finishing off the display are the 
numerous delicate spring flowers of these 
plants. In shades of white, cream, pale pink 
and soft yellow, they embellish the luxuriant 
planting while softening its appearance. 


Cultivation and care 

Choose a lightly shaded location for this 
display, being sure to raise the sink off the 
ground so it can drain freely. Cover the 
plughole with crocks or wire mesh before 
filling with aloam-based compost suitable 
for semi-permanent planting, and add 
some spent multi-purpose compost to 
enrich the soil and emulate woodland 
conditions. As with most containers, start 
planting from the back, placing key plants 
first, and be sure to allow space around 
them for contrasting foliage. After planting, 
water and regularly feed with a dilute 

liquid fertiliser every three to four weeks. 
Deadhead after flowering and cut back at 
the end of the season, lifting and replanting 
the display every two to three years. 


Plants 


1 Polygonatum x hybridum Elegant 
rhizomatous perennial with erect, 
nodding stems and fresh-green 
leaves. 1.2m. AGM*. RHS H7?. 

2 Hosta ‘Devon Green’ Clump- 
forming perennial with gorgeous 
upright leaves that are dark green. 
45cm. AGM. RHS H7. 

3 Geum ‘Lemon Drops’ Delightful 
woodland perennial forming a basal 
rosette of mid-green, pinnately 
lobbed leaves. 35cm. RHS H7. 

4 Disporopsis pernyi Slow- 
spreading rhizomatous perennial 
with elliptic leaves. 50cm. RHS H6. 
5 Saxifraga x urbium Old-fashioned 
and reliable evergreen perennial. 
25cm. AGM. RHS H5. 
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CHANGING SPACES 


WORDS BENJAMIN POPE PHOTOGRAPHS ANDREW MONTGOMERY 
Towards the end of spring the garden leaps forward with plants rapidly filling borders. Predominately planted 
with tender perennials, this rustic French trough captures the luxurious sense of abundance, overflowing with 
foliage and flower that will continue through the year. Although restricted in colour, the sophisticated mix of 
eye-catching silver and deep, rich red is a classic combination that has stood the test of time. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

This look is about contrast, using dark 
tones and bright highlights to create 
dramatic interest. Galvanised containers 
work well, complementing the planting with 
their grey appearance. Easily found in junk 
shops, they come in various forms to suit 
different plant combinations. For this 
display I've used an old French trough with 
a weathered patina. Its generous size 
allows for a jumble of numerous plants and 
reduces the need for frequent watering in 
summer. Currently, the cardoon takes 
centre stage, but soon the silver senecio 
and helichrysum will take over, providing 
contrast for the ongoing salvia and 
geranium. Plectranthus and zaluzianskya 
add texture and important evening scent. 
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Cultivation and care 

Late spring allows you to plant for the 
entire growing season, using small, rooted 
cuttings or starter plugs that will establish 
quickly given protection from frost and cold 
weather. Start them in a greenhouse then 
move outside, protecting with fleece, or 
wait for warmer weather and plant in 
asunny, protected site. Ensure your 
container has sufficient drainage holes, 
and cover with crocks to prevent them 
from becoming blocked. Plant into a peat- 
free, multi-purpose compost, arranging the 
key plants first, then planting the gaps with 
smaller fillers. Deadhead regularly, and trim 
back excessive growth. Throughout 
summer apply a liquid feed every two to 
three weeks to keep the plants at their best. 


Plants 


1 Helichrysum petiolare Trailing 
evergreen sub-shrub. 50cm. 
AGM. RHS H3, USDA 9a-11. 

2 Plectranthus ciliatus 
Eye-catching sub-shrub. Needs 
winter protection. 50cm. RHS H2. 
3 Senecio candidans Angel 
Wings (= ‘Senaw’) Striking tender 
perennial. 40cm. RHS H2. 

4 Salvia Love and Wishes 

(= ‘Serendip6’) Needs winter 
protection. Im. RHS H3. 

5 Pelargonium ‘Tomcat’ lvy- 
leaved pelargonium. 60cm. RHS #2. 
6 Zaluzianskya capensis Delicate 
night phlox. 40cm. RHS H3. 

7 Cynara cardunculus Silver-leaved 
cardoon. 1.5m. AGM. RHS H5. 
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CHARM IN THE CAN 


SPRING 


WORDS BENJAMIN POPE PHOTOGRAPHS ANDREW MONTGOMERY 
Going through an old fire pile I stumbled upon some tin cans, scarred with flames and rusted by rain. Partly 
degraded, they held an unrefined charm and detail that | instantly fell for and wanted to use in the garden. The 
harsh appearance and metallic tones contrast greatly with the soft nature of the plants they contain, creating an 
appealing display that comments on how one person's rubbish can be another's treasure. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

The joy of this arrangement is the 
dynamic nature in which it can be 
changed depending on season, location 
and personal preference. Restricting and 
repeating the plant varieties helps to 
unify the display, and the soft, grey tones 
and touches of burgundy work together 
in harmony with the tins’ colour, while the 
bright pink adds important vibrancy. 
There are no rules on what plants you 
choose, but the size and insulative 
properties of the tins create relatively 
tough growing conditions, suiting 
alpines, succulents and many 
wildflowers. Collect used grocery tins of 
various sizes to allow for greater planting 
diversity and interesting compositions. 


Cultivation and care 

You can create the weathered look 

by first burning the tins in a garden 
incinerator. Punch several drainage 
holes in the base of each tin, then place 


in the incinerator for around 20 minutes. 


Leave the charred tins to cool and stand 
outside for a couple of weeks so that 
they begin to rust and acquire that 

aged patina. When it comes to planting, 
consider the location. Sunny areas 

will create dry and warm conditions that 
are perfect for alpines and succulents, 
while shady locations will better suit 
woodland species. Make sure you 

use the correct potting media that 

will suit each plant choice and be 
mindful of its watering requirements. 


Plants 


1Armeria maritima Tough perennial 
with needle-like, dark-green leaves, 
and pompom-like clusters of small, 
pink flowers on thin, upright stems. 
Any moderate to free-draining loam 
in fullsun. 15cm. RHS H5. 

2 x Sedeveria ‘Blue Mist’ 
nteresting hybrid of Echeveria and 
Sedum. Glaucous foliage takes on 
purple and bronze tones if cold or 
stressed. Prefers a free-draining 
oam in full sun. 1Ocm. RHS H2. 

3 Geranium robertianum Thin, 
reddish stems will gently scramble, 
holding open sprays of tiny pink 
lowers. Will happily self-seed and 
is sometimes classed as a weed. 
25cm. RHS H6. 
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WOODLAND TREASURE 


WORDS BEN PRESTON PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
The felling of a vast chestnut in a churchyard close to the garden at York Gate sparked the idea for this display. A 
thick slice of trunk with a large hole in the centre provides a perfect planting pocket for early summer-flowering 
shade-lovers. The native woodlander herb-paris (Paris quadrifolia) and elegant lady’s slipper orchid (Cypripedium 
Gisela gx) are a delight nestled among ferns, fringe cups and the Turk’s cap lily hybrid Lilium ‘Night Flyer. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

Using natural materials from the garden 
brings individuality, in this case a grand 
sliver of chestnut planted with a woodland 
floor. Herb-paris, lady's slipper orchid and 
Lilium ‘Night Flyer’, followed by the more 
commonly associated ferns and Tellima 
grandiflora (fringe cups), give texture and 
the archetypal woodland look. The tall, dark 
stems of Lilium ‘Night Flyer’ add a vertical 
layer and produce near-black blooms once 
the others have faded, extending the 
flowering interest. Tucking the smaller but 
robust fern Asplenium trichomanes and 
tough, alpine water fern Blechnum penna- 
marina into the gaps, allowing them to 
creep over the smooth, wooden top, 
completes the woodland treasure trove. 
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Cultivation and care 

Lady's slipper orchids are a real treat to 
grow, and Cypripedium Gisela gx is an ideal 
hardy orchid for beginners. They require 
semi-shade and a growing medium 
containing little organic matter. We use 
aloam-based mix of John Innes No.3, well- 
decomposed leaf mould and horticultural 
grit in equal parts. Paris quadrifolia is a 
delicate native woodlander rarely grown in 
the garden, strangely attractive and easily 
propagated by dividing rhizomes when 
they first emerge in spring. Lift the clump 
and use a sharp knife to separate individual 
growing points. Pot on in the same soil mix 
or plant ina shady corner that won't be 
disturbed. If you get hooked, try the hard- 
to-cultivate but beautiful Paris polyphylla. 


Plants 


1 Tellima grandiflora Small, 

white, cup-shaped flowers on thin, 
erect stems. 75cm. RHS H6. 

2 Paris quadrifolia Dainty, green 
flowers with a striking black 
centre. 30cm. RHS H7. 

3 Polystichum aculeatum Upright 
fern. 90cm. AGM. RHS H7. 

4 Blechnum penna-marina 
Mat-forming fern with pinnate, 
leathery fronds. 15cm. RHS H4. 

5 Asplenium trichomanes 
Black-stemmed fronds with oblong 
segments. 15cm. AGM. RHS H6. 

6 Cypripedium Gisela gx Striking 
pink flowers. 30cm. RHS H5. 

7 Lilium ‘Night Flyer’ Deep-red 
blooms. Im. RHS H4. 


PASSION FOR PURPLE 


WORDS BEN PRESTON PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
Dark, striking foliage and loosely arching stems come to life in this display as rays of early summer sun hit the 
eggshell walls of the summer house. Being partial to dark-purple foliage and bold combinations, I've chosen some of 
my favourite performers: Persicaria microcephala ‘Red Dragon, with its inquisitive, creeping habit, and Geranium 
“Tiny Monster’ intertwine with Pseudopanax ‘Dark Star’ and cascade over the sides of the pot as the display evolves. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

You can't go wrong with a trusty terracotta 
pot; it looks great with just about anything. 
| particularly like the ornate detailing and 
Arts and Crafts style of this container. 
Pseudopanax ‘Dark Star’ has amazing, 
evergreen, bronze leaves that shimmer as 
they catch the light. It is also slow growing, 
so fantastic for a pot. Placed in the centre, 
with long-flowering perennials at its feet, it 
will provide year-round interest. Geranium 
‘Tiny Monster’ is an exceptional plant. 
Flowering from early summer through to 
late autumn, it continues to creep through 
other plants and doesn't need a summer 
cutback. Its attractive, deeply dissected 
foliage and intense, magenta flowers 
interlace beautifully with other plants. 


Cultivation and care 

Airy sweet rocket (Hesperis matronalis) is a 
useful, short-lived perennial that can be 
treated as a biennial. Sow seed in June, as 
you would with foxgloves, and it will provide 
you with attractive purple blooms the 
following May. It can be used in pot displays 
and threaded through borders to provide 
early summer colour. When using shrubs 
and perennials in pot displays, | use a mix 
of two parts peat-free, multi-purpose 
compost (Melcourt Sylvamix) to one part 
John Innes No.3. | have found a loam-based 
mix grows stronger plants and has better 
water-holding capacity than multi-purpose 
compost alone. | use an organic seaweed 
feed every fortnight, to keep the displays 
looking their best all summer. 


Plants 


1 Persicaria microcephala 

‘Red Dragon’ Red, arrowhead- 
shaped leaves with silver borders 
and delicate, white flowers in 

late summer to early autumn. 
50cm. RHS H5, USDA 6a-8b. 

2 Geranium ‘Tiny Monster’ 
Clump-forming perennial. Cerise 
flowers from late spring to the first 
frosts. 20cm. RHS H7, USDA 4a-8b. 
3 Pseudopanax ‘Dark Star’ 
Upright, evergreen shrub with 
attractive, glossy, metallic-bronze 
foliage. 2m. RHS H3. 

4 Hesperis matronalis Short-lived 
perennial with sprays of lilac 
flowers in early summer. 90cm. 
RHS H6, USDA 3a-8b. 
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BOX OF TRICKS 


WORDS BEN PRESTON PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
Putting containers together is far more enjoyable when you can connect with the plants. This rich combination 
of foliage textures and contrast evokes thought-provoking visits to my favourite gardens. The spear-shaped 
leaves of Tradescantia pallida ‘Purpurea is a near-perfect colour match to the small but striking flowers of Viola 
‘Raven that I collected from nurseryman Jack Willgoss of the excellent Wildgoose Nursery in Shropshire. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

Container gardening is all about being 
playful and using your creative flair. Here, 
elegant arching fronds of the soft shield 
fern (Polystichum setiferum ‘Pulcherrimum 
Bevis’) and the soft, golden tufts and floaty 
seedheads of Melica uniflora f. albida 
create a backdrop for the eye-catching 
deep purples of the Tradescantia pallida 
‘Purpurea’ and Viola ‘Raven’. Choosing 
plants that will evolve through their growth 
habit can add months of interest. T. pallida 
‘Purpurea’ will creep and trail, creating a 
waterfall of rich-purple spears. The simple 
wooden box gives a rustic feel that can 

be easily placed on a window ledge, bench 
or garden table, | picked this one up from 
the Harrogate Spring Flower Show. 
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Cultivation and care 

Perennial violas are often underrated, but 
are perfect for small containers and are 
daintier and more attractive than pansies, 
their bedding-scheme cousins. Viola 
‘Raven is a favourite, with striking, purple 
blooms from late spring that continue for 
months. With regular deadheading they 
will flower more prolifically. | also give them 
a good cut back in late June to encourage 
a strong flush of flowers in midsummer. 
Tradescantia pallida ‘Purpurea’, although 
perennial, isn’t hardy here in Yorkshire, so 
needs winter protection. If you haven't got 
a heated greenhouse, bring it inside. It is 
often grown as a houseplant and will be 
happy on a warm windowsill until the 
frosts have passed the following spring. 


Plants 


1Polystichum setiferum 
‘Pulcherrimum Bevis’ Fine 

soft shield fern with attractive, 
evergreen, tactile fronds that arch 
gracefully. 80cm. AGM. RHS H6. 

2 Viola ‘Raven’ A compact 
perennial, very useful in a container. 
Intense purple flowers and good 
foliage. 30cm. RHS H5. 

3 Tradescantia pallida ‘Purpurea’ 
Trailing evergreen with rich, 

purple, lance-shaped leaves. 
50cm. AGM. RHS H3, USDA 10a-11. 
4 Melica uniflora f. albida Soft, 
golden-green, clump-forming 
grass, with sprays of light, rice- 
shaped buds that move softly 

in the wind. 60cm. AGM. RHS H7. 


MOISTURE LOVERS 


WORDS ALISON JENKINS PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
For many years this fire bucket sat in the corner of my studio and was used as a wastepaper bin. There are 
so many familiar household objects that can be repurposed once youre on the lookout for them. I like 
both the solidity of the bucket’s construction and the fine detail of the handles, but it was really the soft, 
burnt-red tone of the peeling paint that was most interesting to play with. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

| drilled holes in the bottom of the fire 
bucket using a large, masonry drill bit. 

| then lined the base with some sheep 
wool to help contain the compost and 
to stop water from draining away too 
quickly. You could also use a piece of old 
blanket or woollen jumper. The plants all 
like adamp soil and the planter is quite 


small, so retaining moisture is important. 


Choosing plants that naturally thrive in 
conditions such as a damp meadow or 
stream side creates a more natural- 
looking composition. | chose the astilbe 
and geum because they both pick up the 
red tone of the bucket. The buds of the 
trollius, amember of the buttercup 
family, are also flushed red. 


Cultivation and care 

These moisture-loving plants won't 

thrive if they dry out so it’s important to 
place the container somewhere it won't 
get forgotten, ideally on a route you 
frequently use and near a tap or water 
butt. | often leave an old galvanised 
watering can alongside my groups of 
containers to make it even easier to 

water as I'm passing. You could also add 

a seaweed or nettle-and-comfrey feed 
once a fortnight. Remove any spent flower 
stems or tired foliage to keep the display 
looking fresh. If you wanted to create a 
more subtle arrangement, you could leave 
out the trollius or perhaps replace it with a 
red astrantia such as Astrantia ‘Hadspen 
Blood’ or Astrantia major ‘Claret’. 


Plants 


1 Trollius x cultorum ‘Taleggio’ 
Translucent, pale-yellow flowers are 
held in a bowl shape, erect above 
the foliage. 60cm. RHS H7. 

2 Astilbe ‘Fanal’ (x arendsii) Foliage 
is tinged bronze when it emerges, 
followed by deep-red flower plumes. 
60cm. AGM. RHS H7, USDA 3a-8b.: 
3 Osmunda regalis Large, 
architectural fronds, with unusual, 
chocolate-brown, spore-bearing 
pinnae at the tips. 2.5m. AGM. 

RHS H6, USDA 3a-9b. 

4 Geum rivale Native to damp 
meadows and stream sides. Dusky- 
pink, nodding flowers are held on 
deep-red stems. Flowers May to 
July. 30cm. RHS H7, USDA 3a-7b. 
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METALLIC TONES 


WORDS ALISON JENKINS PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
The aim here was to conjure a woodland edge with the spires of the campanula and veronica pushing through 
dense groundcover. I was particularly drawn to the cool, blue tones of the veronica and omphalodes as well 

as the silver of the fern. The depth of the old tin trunk helps to retain the moisture that these woodlanders enjoy 
and the earthy tones of the tin lend a rustic, neutral feel, which is picked up gently in the purple midrib of the fern. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

I'd had this wonderful old trunk knocking 
around in the shed for many years, just 
waiting for a time when it would come in 
handy. You may be able to find something 
similar from a local salvage yard or 
auction room and it's always worth 
searching online under ‘salvage and 
architectural antiques’. The container 
needed some height to balance its weight 


and | liked the elegance of the campanula, 


which almost looks better in bud than in 
flower. To extend the season, you could 
replace the veronica with Thalictrum 
Splendide White (= ‘Fr21034'), which 
gives a beautiful summer lift to 

a woodland planting as it flowers 

in July and adds height and airiness. 
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Cultivation and care 

| use a peat-free compost such as Melcourt 
Sylvagrow or Dalefoot, but for plants that 
like a rich, woodsy soil | add some well- 
rotted leaf mould, garden compost and/or 
some top soil. Molehills are a great source 
of friable soil if you have any nearby. Place 
the container in the shade so that it doesn't 
dry out too quickly. A dark background 
such as this yew hedge highlights the pale 
flowers, much as they would be seen in the 
shade of woodland trees. Cut back the 
tellima after flowering to encourage fresh 
growth through to autumn. Omphalodes 
cappadocica ‘All Summer Blues’ is not easy 
to source, but you could substitute it with 
Omphalodes cappadocica ‘Cherry Ingram’ 
or Brunnera macrophylla ‘Betty Bowring’. 


Plants 


1 Tellima grandiflora A self-seeder, 
good for naturalising in woodland. 
75cm. RHS H6, USDA 4a-/b. 

2 Veronica gentianoides Pale-blue 
flowers on spires above mat-forming 
foliage. 45cm. RHS H7, USDA 4a-/b. 
3 Ranunculus aconitifolius ‘Flore 
Pleno’ Dainty, white flowers from 
April to June. 80cm. AGM. RHS H7. 
4 Athyrium niponicum var. pictum 
Unusual grey colour with red mid-rib. 
30cm. AGM. RHS H5, USDA 3a-8b. 
5 Omphalodes cappadocica ‘All 
Summer Blues’ Masses of pale-blue 
flowers April to July. 20cm. RHS H5. 
6 Campanula persicifolia Classic, 
unfussy, cottage-garden perennial. 
90cm. RHS H7, USDA 3a-/b. 
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n apple tree is an investment for the future, 

and although it may take a while for your 

tree to reach full productivity, it will be 

well worth the wait. 

First, choose your cultivar. The first 

thing you need to decide is whether you want 
to eat the apples or cook with them. Go for one that is not 
readily available in the shops, or even better, buy one that has 
some sort of historical connection to your area. 

Apple trees are grouped according to pollination, so grow 
trees in the same or adjoining group so that they can pollinate 
each other. This should be listed when youre buying but seek 
advice from a specialist nursery if necessary. 

If you want to grow only one tree, select a cultivar that is 
self-fertile (doesn’t need a pollination partner). Or try a ‘family’ 


HOW TO PLANT AN APPLE TREE 


Apple trees can be planted bare-root in the dormant season, from November to March; 
container-grown trees can be planted at any time of year. 


tree — one that has two or more cultivars grafted on to the 
trunk, giving you a different apple on each main branch. 
Different cultivars are ready at different times, and if you 
choose your trees carefully you can harvest over a long period. 
Early cultivars are ready from midsummer and must be eaten 
fairly quickly as they do not store well. Others are harvested in 
mid-autumn, and these can be stored in a cool garage or shed. 
When growing in containers the rootstock choice is vital. 
Youll need an M26 or M9 rootstock. Do not go for a very 
dwarfing rootstock — growing them in a container puts them 
under too much stress. Minarettes (single, vertical stemmed 
cordons) are ideal for containers, taking up little space and 
needing minimal pruning. 


+ This is an edited extract from the RHS guide Grow Your Own Crops in 
Pots by Kay Maguire (Mitchell Beazley, £16.99). 


What you need 
* Bare-root apple tree 
+ Terracotta pot (at least 40cm wide 
and deep) 
* Horticultural grit 
+ Loam-based potting compost 
+ Fertiliser (such as fish, blood and bone) 
« Stake and tree tie 


after planting. 


1 Unpack your apple tree as soon as it 
arrives. Place it in a bucket of water so the 
roots do not dry out. The graft union — 
the swollen part where the cultivar has 
been joined to the rootstock — must be 
well above the surface of the compost 


2 Put a layer of drainage material in the 
bottom of the pot and half fill it with potting 
compost. Mix in some fertiliser and place 
the tree on the top. Insert the stake carefully 
in between the roots before filling in with 
compost. Keep adding compost, firming it 
down as you go until the tree is stable and 
the graft union is still above soil level. 


3 Secure the stake to the tree tie, 
placing a spacer between the tree stem 
and the stake to stop them rubbing 
against each other. 


4 Water the tree in well and then mulch with 
well-rotted manure or garden compost. 
Top up the mulch if the level drops after 
watering. Feed and water regularly. 


5 Warm weather will encourage your tree 
to blossom. If hard frosts are forecast, 
protect the flowers and very young fruit 
to ensure you still get a good crop. 
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MID TO LATE 
SUMMER 


Summer is associated with intense colour, bejewelled and 
dazzling plants shouting out their enjoyment of the warmer 
weather. But it’s possible to achieve equally impactful container 
displays with more quirky combinations, using edibles, tender 
succulents and carnivorous plants as well as favourite 
perennials to create a talking point and ring the changes. 
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BATH-TIME TREATS 


WORDS ALISON JENKINS PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
I love planting edibles in containers as you can place them where they are handy, particularly when it comes to 
herbs and salads, of which you often need to pick just a few leaves at a time. I couldn't resist this vintage tin bath 
when I spotted it outside our local reclamation yard. I particularly like the contrast of the rusted legs against the 
galvanised surface and knew it would make a great planter with its generous proportions. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

The tub needed some height to balance out 
its width so | made a teepee with a twisted 
willow spiral. A vertical structure also 
increases the amount of food you can grow 
in asmall space. I've opted for an African 
hyacinth bean, which has attractive foliage 
before the purple flowers and glossy pods 
appear. The nasturtium, not yet visible 
here, will join it with antique, rose-like 
flowers later in the season. The chickpea 
and tagetes have very fine foliage and 
contrast well with the broad leaves of the 
soya beans, and the dark-purple basil 
leaves stand out against the fresh greens. 

| like the bright-orange colour pop of the 
tagetes flowers, which are edible and 
attract beneficial insects and pollinators. 


Cultivation and care 

| grew all these plants quite easily from 
seed planted in April. They are all tender 
so | potted them on into 9cm pots and 
waited until all risk of frost was over in late 
May before planting them out, but you can 
sow direct into planters in June for a later 
display if you prefer. The chickpeas and 
edamame become quite sizeable so need 
regular watering. You'll need to keep an 
eye on the hyacinth bean (or lablab) and 
nasturtium as they are growing so that 
they can be trained into the teepee as 
required. They don't necessarily need 
securing with string unless the growing 
site is windy; it may be enough just to 
tuck them into the structure to encourage 
them to grow up in the right direction. 


MID-LATE SUMMER \ 


Plants 

1 Tropaeolum minus ‘Ladybird Rose’ 
Nasturtium flowers, leaves and seeds 
are all edible. 75cm. RHS H2t. 

2 Tagetes tenuifolia ‘Tangerine 
Gem’ Neat bush with tiny flowers and 
scented foliage. 30cm. RHS H2. 

3 Glycine max Soya beans grow in 
hairy pods that can be eaten whole 
when young. 50cm. RHS #2. 

4 Cicer arietinum ‘Principe’ Easy-to- 
grow chickpea with ferny foliage and 
white flowers. 75cm. RHS H3. 

5 Ocimum basilicum var. 
purpurascens ‘Purple Ruffles’ 
Pretty, purple basil. 30cm. RHS HI1C. 
6 Lablab purpureus ‘Ruby Moon’ 
Tender African hyacinth bean with 
glossy, purple pods. 2m. RHS HIC. 
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SALAD TO GO 


WORDS ALISON JENKINS PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
I like the idea of packing a variety of different herbs and salad leaves into the same planter, which is small 
enough to be picked up and placed on the table for people to help themselves. This old, metal, workshop 
drawer, which would once have stored machine parts or tools, is a perfect size. It has robust handles and is 
deep enough to keep the plants well nourished. It also makes a quirky centrepiece. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

Containers such as this old workshop 
drawer should be relatively easy to find if 
you have a sharp eye at Salvage yards or 
auctions. | chose a selection of plants 
that would not only look good together 
but taste good together too. If the 
flavours I've chosen are too strong for 
your taste, you could use them more 
sparingly to pep up a subtler base of, for 
example, little gem or iceberg lettuce. 
The delicate leaves of the aniseed- 
flavoured chervil and the fine, feathery 
dill are a nice contrast to the bolder 
foliage of the beetroot and kale. The wild 
viola flowers bring a bit of visual zing to 
the party. You could substitute parsley 
for the chervil or purple basil for the 
beetroot to suit your tastes. 
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Cultivation and care 

You could harvest these leaves and 
flowers selectively and lightly and the 
display would still look fresh for a good 
couple of months. If you want to harvest 
more heavily, you could think of it as a 
display to last a month or so, and have 
small, 9cm pots or modules of other 
plants waiting in the wings to replace 
them. You could also take the opportunity 
to ring seasonal changes and sow cool- 
season, oriental salad leaves, such as 
mizuna, mustards and wasabi rocket, in 
August ready to plant up in September. 
Some herbs, such as coriander, also do 
well from late sowings. If you keep the 
container in a cool place, such as a cold 
greenhouse or porch, you could be 
picking leaves throughout the winter. 


Plants 


1 Brassica napus (Pabularia Group) 
‘Red Russian’ Short, sweet-tasting 
kale, with attractive, blue-grey, wavy 
leaves. 60cm. RHS H5. 

2 Viola tricolor Pretty, edible, self- 
seeding wild pansy. 15cm. RHS H7. 

3 Anthriscus cerefolium Chervil, a 
hardy, aniseed-flavoured herb, 
prefers partial shade. 30cm. RHS H4. 
4 Anethum graveolens Dill has fine 
foliage and pretty, yellow, umbellifer 
flowers. 90cm. RHS H4, USDA 2a-11. 
5 Beta vulgaris ‘Bulls Blood’ A 
beetroot grown primarily for its 
dark-red leaves, best eaten young. 
30cm. RHS H5, USDA 2a-11. 

6 Beta vulgaris ‘Bona’ Green leaves 
with attractive, red veins. 30cm. 
AGM*. RHS #3. 


CORAL SHADES 


WORDS ALISON JENKINS PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
Planting single species of plants in individual containers gives you lots of flexibility when putting together 
a composition. Edible plants often have a shorter season of looking good than ornamental plants so that 
was especially useful here. I particularly like the unusual, muted, coral tones of the amaranth flowers so 
I've tried to pick up on this with the other plants in the arrangement. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

| do have a bit of a thing for old, galvanised 
containers so whenever | spot a particularly 
good one! can usually convince myself that 
| need it. As they often have handles, they 
are easy to move around as the seasons 
change. The bold, lime-green foliage of the 
amaranth contrasts well with the darker 
tones of the iceberg lettuce and the lippia. 
It is a particular favourite among florists 

for its dramatically tasselled flowers, 

butits seeds and foliage are also edible. 
Amaranthus caudatus ‘Coral Fountain’ is a 
short specimen that works well in pots and 
can withstand some drought. The bright- 
white button flowers of the lippia give the 
composition a bit of a lift and its attractive 
leaves give a sugary sweet hit to a salad. 


Cultivation and care 

I'd recommend placing the containers 
somewhere open and sunny but with a bit 
of protection from the midday sun. 
Otherwise they will need watering almost 
every day when it’s particularly hot, which 
can be an onerous task. Pinch out the tops 
of the amaranths and nasturtiums 
occasionally to keep them neat and bushy. 
A fortnightly feed of seaweed or a nettle- 
and-comfrey mix will help the plants remain 
robust. The Lotus tetragonolobus need 

to be picked almost as soon as the flowers 
have faded as otherwise they are too 
fibrous, but you may prefer to leave them 
for their ornamental value. Picking the viola 
flowers regularly will help to keep them 
coming through to the autumn. 


Plants 


1 Lactuca sativa ‘Red Iceberg Sioux’ 
Tight, crisp lettuce head with 
dark-red leaves. 20cm. RHS H2. 

2 Lotus tetragonolobus Deep-red 
flowers followed by pods, best eaten 
young. 30cm. RHS k2. 

3 Lippia dulcis Tender, trailing plant 
with attractive, sweet-flavoured 
foliage. 30cm. RHS H2. 

4 Tropaeolum majus ‘Blue Pepe’ 
Nasturtium with blue-grey leaves 
and red flowers. 30cm. RHS H2. 

5 Viola cornuta ‘Apricot Antique’ 
Edible flowers in tones of copper 
and peach. 15cm. RHS #3. 

6 Amaranthus caudatus ‘Coral 
Fountain’ Edible, lime-green foliage. 
Good cutting flower. 1.2m. RHS H3. 
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DARK MEDITERRANEAN 


WORDS BEN PRESTON PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
Prominent, deep-purple rosettes above patterned stems make Aeonium ‘Zwartkop a must-have succulent. The 
equally dark Pelargonium ‘Lord Bute, with its near-black petals with vivid pink margins, has been a favourite 
for more than a century. Together they make an intense blend for a south-facing paved garden or courtyard. 
The tight rosettes of sempervivums and echeverias at their feet finish off the Mediterranean combination. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

The heat retained by this carved, stone 
bowl in a south-facing corner creates the 
Mediterranean conditions for sun-loving 
succulents to thrive. A mixed carpet of 
Echeveria lilacina and Sempervivum 
‘Standard Green’ will continue to push 

up new, tight rosettes all summer, below 
the rising stems and dark, rich heads of 
Aeonium ‘Zwartkop’. The aeoniums are 
planted at the bowl's edge to show off 
the patterned markings of spent petioles 
on their naked stems. The equally dark 
Pelargonium ‘Lord Bute’ sits towards the 
back and centre, so as not to overshadow 
the succulents. Carefully topping off the 
bowl with horticultural grit gives the 
desired dry garden feel. 
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Cultivation and care 

Sempervivum ‘Green Standard’ is the only 
hardy species in this display; all the others 
need winter protection. The container can 
be deconstructed, or, if you have space, 
brought inside before the first frosts. 
Originating from the Canary Islands, 
aeoniums need to be kept at least frost- 
free, preferably above 5°C in a greenhouse 
or on alight windowsill. The dark heads 
often fade to green in the lower light levels 
of winter, but they will soon return to rich 
purple in the warmer seasons. Succulents, 
whether planted in a pot or in the ground, 
require an open, free-drainage mix, so that 
they don't sit with wet feet and rot. | use 

a mix of equal parts John Innes No.3, 
sharp sand and horticulture grit. 


Plants 


1 Pelargonium ‘Lord Bute’ 
Tender, evergreen sub-shrub 

with deep-crimson, near-black 
flowers. 45cm. AGM. RHS HIC. 

2 Sempervivum ‘Standard Green’ 
Tight rosettes of pointed, bright- 
green, fleshy leaves. Short, erect 
stems of pink flowers when grown 
in full sun. 15cm. RHS H6. 

3 Echeveria lilacina Tender 
succulent with rosettes of pointed, 
fleshy leaves with a silvery-blue 
hue. 15cm. AGM. RHS H2. 

4 Aeonium ‘Zwartkop’ Tall, 
evergreen succulent in neat 
clusters. The open, dark-purple 
rosettes are held on naked stems. 
Requires full sun to maintain dark 
foliage. 1.5m. AGM. RHS HIC. 
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ISTRIAN FONT 


WORDS BEN PRESTON PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
Bold, permanent planters can make proud statements in even the smallest gardens. This ancient, carved stone 
wellhead provides a touch of continental grandeur. At York Gate it is placed on an axis between garden rooms and 
a main vista, and provides both impact and purpose. Loose and twining tender perennials spill from the font as the 
season progresses, with the elegant, pink Salvia curviflora, which sits in the centre, flowering all summer long. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 
Permanent structures, such as this 
wellhead, add to a garden's strong 
backbone. While large, heavy, ornate 
pieces are hard to come by, there are 
some good replicas available in stone, 
resin and concrete that are far less 
expensive. The vervain produces endless, 
dark-red pincushions that twist happily 
with the common but useful silver foliage 
of Plecostachys serpyllifolia. Both will spill 
out and engulf the font for an informal 
and romantic feel. Salvia curviflora sends 
out vertical stems covered in intense but 
pleasing pink, hooded blooms. Short, 


white, double Achillea ptarmica ‘Noblessa’ 


hides the naked legs of the salvia and 
ties in gracefully with the plecostachys. 


Cultivation and care 

Tender salvias are growing in popularity 
and rightly so. Many cultivars are readily 
available in a plethora of colours, from the 
near pure-white Salvia x jamensis ‘Trebah' 
to the black of Salvia discolor. Most flower 
from midsummer until the first frosts, 
making them perfect for use in pots. 

At York Gate, we overwinter just a few 
specimens of our favourite species and 
cultivars ina greenhouse. We then take 
softwood cuttings from these stock plants 
when fresh growth flushes from late winter 
through to early spring as the temperature 
and light levels increase. We grow many 
tender perennials in this way, including 
aryganthemums, diascias and salvias, 
taking several cuttings from just one plant. 


Plants 


1 Glandularia ‘Claret’ A vigorous, 
half-hardy vervain producing 

masses of velvety, dark-red, 
pincushion blooms on arching stems. 
40cm. AGM. RHS H3, USDA 5a-9b. 

2 Achillea ptarmica ‘Noblessa’ 
Dwarf herbaceous perennial 
producing button-like, double, white 
flowers from July to September. 
30cm. RHS H7, USDA 3a-9b. 

3 Plecostachys serpyllifolia 
Narrow, silvery-leaved, vigorous 

and half-hardy perennial that is 
grown for its foliage. 30cm. RHS H3. 
4 Salvia curviflora Attractive salvia 
with tall, erect flowering stems 
bearing intense magenta-pink 
hooded blooms. 1.2m. RHS H2. 
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DARWIN'S FAVOURITES 


WORDS BEN PRESTON PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 

Charles Darwin's theory of natural selection was partly developed through his study of carnivorous plants. 
Growing in boggy conditions with minimal nitrogen, these extraordinary plants have evolved to obtain nutrients 
from catching insects. They may look tender and tropical, but many are hardy, and make beautiful pot displays. 
Set among sphagnum moss in this cast-iron stable bowl, they bask in the sun, collecting flies by the front door. 
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How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

This cast-iron stable bowl, bought at a sale 
of vintage agricultural artefacts, is perfect 
for this quirky but relatively easy display. 
It's fixed to a sunny, south-facing wall to 
allow the insect-loving carnivores to grow 
to their full potential. Native to sunny bogs, 
these carnivorous plants thrive in wet 
stagnant conditions, the near opposite to 
most pot displays. Planted at the back, tall, 
attractive pitcher plants with intense lime- 
green tubes topped with white hoods and 
beautiful purple veining stand out against 
the stonework. Fresh cylinders emerge 
from among the sphagnum moss each 
week. Below, a mingle of Dionaea 
muscipula and delicate droseras create a 
gauntlet of traps for unsuspecting insects. 
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Care and cultivation 

To ensure the collection thrives, it is 
important to keep the bowl saturated with 
rainwater (rather than tap water) so that 
the plants don't dry out. Water straight 
from the tap is slightly alkaline, which will 
not suit these acid lovers. Carnivorous 
plants are often sold in garden centres, 
but | would consider getting them from 

a specialist nursery. Wack's Wicked Plants 
is a good grower local to me in Yorkshire 
and has a wonderful range of plants. The 
owners will also advise on which are hardy 
and suitable for growing outside all year 
round. All require deadheading to promote 
new growth and for the display to look its 
best. | use a pair of sharp snips to geta 
clean, precise cut on the succulent stems. 


Plants 


1 Drosera binata Wiry, forked red 
leaves covered in glandular hairs, 
each topped with a bead of dew 

to catch insects. 30cm. RHS H3. 

2 Drosera capensis ‘Albino’ Clump- 
forming, carnivorous perennial from 
South Africa. 35cm. RHS H3. 

3 Dionaea muscipula Rosettes of 
folded leaves tipped with hinged 
traps. 10cm. RHS H3. 

4 Sphagnum sp. Moss that thrives 
in wet bogs. Requires constant 
moisture and acidic soils. 15cm. 

5 Sarracenia leucophylla hybrid 
Upright, tubular green pitchers that 
turn white towards the apex. Red- 
green flowers produced in early 
summer. 80cm. RHS H4. 


OLD FRIENDS 


WORDS BENJAMIN POPE PHOTOGRAPHS ANDREW MONTGOMERY 
At the height of summer, I often head to a part of the garden where stone walls and rambling wisteria create pockets 
of cool shade. It provides a moment's relief from the intensity of the sun’s heat, as well as an atmospheric location for 
containers. Standing guard by the door ofan old dovecote are two terracotta pots. Resolute in their stance, they 
support the elderly aeoniums that twist and turn above, nodding to one another as if having a conversation. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

Location often dictates the tone of a display 
and this one required something dramatic 
and characterful. The weathered pots are 
traditional, simple and elegant, witha 
gentle curved lip, but large enough to 
steady taller plants. The aeoniums are 

a key element, their neglected maturity 
referencing both character and the past, 
while their bronzed stems complement 
the silvered oak door. Informal clouds 

of Verbena officinalis var. grandiflora 
‘Bampton’ and Sanvitalia procumbens 
finish the display. Scrambling through 
bronze sedge, they softly crown the pots, 
revealing discreet bursts of colour to 
inquisitive spectators. The effect 

is both cultivated and naturalistic. 


Cultivation and care 

The aeoniums are top-heavy so select 
pots that have weight. Cover the drainage 
holes with crocks and fill the container 
with a peat-free, multi-purpose compost, 
with added John Innes for stability and 
drainage. Position the aeoniums centrally, 
firming the surrounding compost to secure 
the plant in place. Evenly space the other 
plants around the outer edges and plant 
carefully, being sure not to disturb the 
aeoniums' root balls. Water in well. The 
container should not require feeding, 

but water once or twice a week throughout 
the summer. Before the first frost, 
dismantle the display, move the aeoniums 
(in new containers) into a greenhouse 

or conservatory and reduce watering. 


Plants 


1 Verbena officinalis var. 
grandiflora ‘Bampton’ Bushy, 
upright perennial with fine, wiry 
stems, deep-purple foliage 

and clusters of tiny, vivid, purple- 
pink flowers. 50cm. RHS H6. 

2 Carex buchananii Tough, 
evergreen sedge, whose bronze 
leaves have orange highlights. 
50cm. RHS H5, USDA 6a-9b. 

3 Sanvitalia procumbens Sprawling 
annual with dark-red stems 

and yellow, daisy-like flowers. 
20cm. RHS HIC, USDA 2a-11. 

4 Aeonium ‘Zwartkop’ Succulent, 
evergreen perennial with 
statuesque rosettes of near-black 
leaves. 1.5m. AGM. RHS HIC. 
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REFLECTING EAST 


WORDS BENJAMIN POPE PHOTOGRAPHS ANDREW MONTGOMERY 
For many of us, summer is when containers brim with brightly coloured flowers. But sometimes it is nice to do 
something different. Set on an old silver tray once used to serve afternoon tea, this display creates a forest landscape 
in miniature. Cool and relaxing, miniature hostas and small woodlanders nestle alongside decaying branches. 


A calming arrangement for any part of the garden that hides away from bright sun. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

This display celebrates form and texture, 
from the lusciously curved leaves of the 
Hosta through to the bony fingers of the old 
branches. The colour palette is restricted 
to various shades of green, allowing the eye 
to focus on the highlights and shadows of 
the foliage. A large, metal serving tray 
provides the base, its filigree edges packed 
with moss to hold back the compost while 
enabling good drainage. Rising from the 
tray, the mound of Ophiopogon japonicus 
‘Minor’ and Leptinella squalida ‘Platt's 
Black’ form the perfect backdrop for the 
bold leaves of the Hosta and Asplenium. 

At its summit, the arching stems of 

a young Disporum give anod to the 

exotic while adding additional height. 
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Cultivation and care 

Forma sturdy base with the branches, 
arranging them on the tray asymmetrically 
so that they appear natural. Screw them 
together if required and avoid displaying 
any cut edges. Using moss, line the sides 
of the tray before filling it with a mixture of 
multi-purpose compost and John Innes. 
Build up the compost level as you plant, 
leaving enough space between key 
specimens such as the Hosta so you can 
fully appreciate their form. Remember 
that plants with the largest root ball 
should be placed near the centre of the 
display where the compost depth is 
greatest. Water using a fine rose and feed 
with a liquid fertiliser every two or three 
weeks during the growing season. 


Plants 


1 Ophiopogon japonicus ‘Minor’ 
Compact, evergreen perennial with 
narrow leaves. 8cm. RHS H6. 

2 Asplenium scolopendrium 
Glossy, arching, evergreen fern. 
50cm. AGM. RHS H6, USDA 5a-9b. 
3 Hosta ‘Giantland Sunny 
Mouse Ears’ Miniature form 

with bold, rounded, heart-shaped 
leaves. 10cm. RHS H6. 

4 Hosta ‘Emeralds and Rubies’ 
Miniature form with elegant, 
tapering leaves. 20cm. RHS H6. 

5 Disporum longistylum 

‘Night Heron’ Semi-evergreen 
perennial, with pale-green 

flowers and glossy leaves with 

dark staining. 1.4m. AGM. RHS H5. 


LARGER THAN LIFE 


Up-and-coming gardener Arthur Parkinson brings his own brand of ingenuity and 
flair to his punchy, exuberant container displays, with an eye to a good cutting flower 


| Hortic! 


Merit from the Roy 


WORDS STEPHANIE MAHON PHOTOGRAPHS JASON INGRAM 
PORTRAIT ARTHUR PARKINSON 


rthur Parkinson says that if he 

hadn't taken up gardening, he 

would probably have been a 

bird keeper; birds and wildlife 

are his biggest inspiration 

for the colourful container 
gardens he is known for creating. 

A rising star of the gardening world, he trained 
in horticulture at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, before going to work for Sarah Raven at 
Perch Hill. He then worked for potter Emma 
Bridgewater at her factory in Stoke-on-Trent, 
where he created a flower garden entirely in pots. 

Now an author, of books The Pottery Gardener 
and The Flower Yard, he also creates an award- 
winning podcast with Raven called Grow, Cook, 
Arrange, and tends his own container garden 
in a small backyard brimming with blooms, 
watched over by his clutch of chickens. 

For Arthur everything starts with a sound 
foundation. “When it comes to soil, invest in 
a good multi-purpose, peat-free compost,” he 
advises, “but mix this with any home-made 
compost you may have. If you don’t have your 
own, ask for a bag for life’s worth from a friend 
who might have some spare. Mix in some molehill 
soil too if available, as this will have lots of essential 
micro-organisms that will ensure your pots’ soil 
is properly alive. Use the bought 
peat-free compost on top so you 
blanket over any weed seedlings 
in the unsterilised soil.” 

Plants in pots need lots of 
feeding, Arthur says, “not only > 


+s 


ARTHURS 9 FAVOURITE 
CUT FLOWERS FOR POTS 


1 Cosmos bipinnatus ‘Double Click Cranberries’ 
This cosmos looks at its most lavish when freshly 
opened. While Arthur generally avoids double 
flowers, because they are of little use to bees, he 
finds that semi-doubles give an extra thrill, while 
still being pollinator-friendly. 30cm. RHS H3t. 


2 Thunbergia ‘Sunset Shades’ 

These exotic climbers, with peach and nectarine 
petals and deep chocolate-brown middles, 

will be present from July into November and 
make surprisingly good cut flowers. Plant out 
seedlings in June. 40cm. 


3 Dahlia ‘Roxy’ 

This sun worshipper is perfect for a pot by the door, 
and requires no staking. Plush, velvet-pink flowers 
surround a nectar-filled, central heart. 70cm. 


4 Alcea ‘Blackcurrant Whirl’ 
A showy hollyhock with soft, ruffled flowerheads 
of blackcurrant-ripple ice cream hues. It is 
unaffected by rust in Arthur's garden and 
grows particularly tall in the courtyard where 
it is popular with the bees. 2.4m. 

(Arthur's choice continues overleaf) 
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> for flowers, but for healthy, lush foliage too. I use 
plant food that contains seaweed to ensure this. I 

tend to feed weekly from June onwards. You can add 
liquid seaweed feed to a watering can by the capful.” 

Once the flowers start to appear, he suggests 
cutting the blooms rather than deadheading 
them. “I love cut flowers and all my pots contain 
annuals that thrive on having their flowers cut, 
such as dahlias, tagetes and cosmos,” he explains. 
“Always cut the stem down to a pair of leaves. 
This also applies to deadheading — never leave 
a stalk, as this doesn’t tell the plant that it needs 
to produce more flowers.” 

Drawn to deep sorbet tones and wary of 
pastel and white, Arthut’s style is bold, and when 
planning combinations, he isn’t shy in his plant 
choice. “I know what colours I like, and the plants 
I like,” he says, “and I’ve always been like that.” 
When arranging displays, he recommends linking 
your pots of flowers by using the same foliage. 
“Foliage is the key for a lavish look. For this, 

I love to use scented-leaf pelargoniums such 

as ‘Attar of Roses; the annual grass Panicum 
capillare ‘Sparkling Fountain, millet, and 
Amaranthus cruentus “Hot Biscuits’ and A. ‘Red 
Army’ to link my pots together. It’s a bit like doing 
a growing flower arrangement. If you invest time 
and thought in the foliage of a container, you 
don’t need tons of flowers for impact.” 

Arthur is eager to keep trying new things and 
push the boundaries of container gardening, so 
this year he will be experimenting with his own 
version of hanging baskets. “I’m going to try using 
exotic annual climbers as spillers in them,” he says, 
“but I'll be lining their bottoms with old cotton 
socks as these help to hold in moisture.” 
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5 Dahlia ‘Bishop of Llandaff’ 

A favourite that flowers for a long period with semi- 
double, brilliant-red petals and, when fully open, 
egg yolk-orange centres. The foliage is a deep kelp 
green, verging on black. 1m. AGM* RHS H3. 


6 Dahlia ‘Totally Tangerine’ 

Anectar-rich anemone dahlia. Arthur feeds the 
dahlias in the containers fortnightly over the 
summer with soaked, organic, chicken manure 
pellets, and waters almost daily. 90cm. RHS H3. 


7 Salvia ‘Amistad’ 

With its profuse, deep-purple flowers, this 
bushy, upright perennial has become deservedly 
popular. 1.2m. AGM. RHS #3. 


8 Cosmos bipinnatus 'Rubenza’ 

A half-hardy annual with claret-silk petals and 

a golden centre, and divided ferny foliage. This is 
Arthur's favourite cut flower. 75cm. AGM. RHS H3. 


9 Dahlia ‘Waltzing Mathilda’ 

This exotic, striking dahlia has dark-green foliage 
and slightly twisted, pink, peach and tangerine 
petals, reminding Arthur of the tail feathers of the 
Raggiana bird-of-paradise. 70cm. AGM. RHS H3. 


+ Arthur has launched an online course 

— How to Grow a Spectacular Garden in 
Pots — with Create Academy. Readers can 
receive a 20 per cent discount until 31 
August 2022 by entering GARDENS20 at 
the online checkout. createacademy.com 


The Flower Yard: Growing Flamboyant 
Flowers in Containers (Kyle Books, £22) 
is Arthur's second book and a testament 
to his knowledge and expertise on 
gardening entirely in pots. Follow him 

on Instagram @arthurparkinson_ 
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Spuitch Biartswoman Fleur van Zohieveld 
hates the secrets behind three of the colourful 
container:combinations of annuals and perennials 
she’s created at her nursery De Kleine Plantage 


WORDS JOHN HOYLAND PHOTOGRAPHS MAAYKE DE RIDDER 


At the entrance to Fleur van Zonneveld’s nursery in the encourages a long flowering period and masses of colourful 
Netherlands exuberant displays of colourful annuals, blooms. Although garden designers often dismiss annuals 
perennials and shrubs unite to create a cheerful welcome. because they create too much work, Fleur values them for the 
For Fleur, it is annuals that bring vitality to the spectacle. abundance of their flowers and for the loose, natural feel they 
Annuals have to germinate, grow to maturity, flower, set bring to her plantings. She never tires of the thrill of seeing 
seed and die all in a single year. The requirement to attract seedlings push through the soil nor of the moment when the 
as many pollinating insects as possible during a short lifespan _ beauty of their first flowers is revealed. 
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*Holds an Award of Garden Merit from 


Bright and beautiful 


This attention-grabbing collection is centred around zingy 
oranges and sparkling yellows that Fleur says always put 

a spring in her step. She groups the pots together at the 
entrance to the nursery where they create a vibrant welcome. 
The flamboyant colours of the alonsoa, the tagetes and 

the bidens are made even brighter when seen against the 

dark foliage of the oxalis. The creamy colour of the begonia 
harmonises with the stronger colours and prevents the display 
from becoming garish. In the centre of the display, the glaucous 
foliage of Mathiasella bupleuroides does a similar job, acting as 
acalming background to some of the more dazzling flowers. In 
autumn, its leaves will turn a burnished red, adding to the fiery 
feel of the group. As the display reaches autumn, the colours 
are toned down by the paler flowers of the chrysanthemum 
and the soft flower spikes of the grasses. Plants that tumble 
over the pots, which in this display include the petunia and the 
begonia, give a sense of generous, abundant planting and also 
help to hide some of the containers. Height is provided by the 
grasses, the tagetes and, most spectacularly, the Sinacalia 
tangutica — the seedheads of which will last through the 
winter. This species of tagetes is much taller than most and is 
one of Fleur’s favourite annuals. In the garden the sinacalia can 
spread rapidly, particularly in moist soil, but will live happily in 
a large container for several years as long as it does not dry out. 


PLANTING IDEAS 


Plants (see above) 

1 Alonsoa meridionalis 

Cut back after the first flush 
of bright-orange flowers. 
30cm. USDA 9a-10b*. 

2 Bidens ‘Hawaiian Flare 
Orange Drop’ Bright-orange, 
star-shaped flowers from July 
to September. 30cm. 

3 Begonia ‘Inbegchard’ 
(Chardonnay) Elegant, 
creamy-white flowers 

with trailing foliage. 

30cm. USDA 9a-11. 

4 Tagetes patula Do not allow 
to dry out when grown in pots. 
1m. RHS H2, USDA 2a-11. 

5 Oxalis vulcanicola dark 
leaved Dark foliage dotted with 
yellow flowers. 20cm. 

6 Calibrachoa Can-can 
Terracotta (= ‘Balcantera’) 
Flowers May to October. 
35cm. USDA 9a-11. 

7 Rudbeckia hirta Cherokee 
Sunset (mixed) Large, 
double, daisy-like flowers. 
70cm. USDA 5a-9b. 


8 Mathiasella bupleuroides 
Glaucous, evergreen foliage 
brushed with a dusky pink 

on the stems. 1m. RHS H5. 
USDA 7b-10b. 

9 Pennisetum alopecuroides 
‘Red Head’ Large, bottle-brush 
plumes, which begin red in 
June then fade to a biscuit 
colour by autumn. 80cm. 
AGM* RHS H3. USDA 5a-9b. 
10 Crocosmia x crocosmiiflora 
‘Golden Glory’ Light-yellow 
flowers open from orange 
buds. 70cm. USDA 5a-9b. 

11 Calamagrostis brachytricha 
‘Mona’ Keep well watered if 
grown in pots. 1m. USDA 4a-9b. 
12 Chrysanthemum ‘Dernier 
Soleil’ An old French cultivar 
that flowers from August to 
first frosts. 30cm. 

13 Sinacalia tangutica 
Moisture-loving perennial with 
tall, dark stems and cone- 
shaped, yellow flowerheads. 
1.5m. RHS H5. USDA 5a-8b. 
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Out of the blue 


In this collection Fleur uses many plants with grey and silver 
foliage that act as a background to blue, purple and pink 
flowers. The soft, velvety foliage of Coleus argentatus is the 
same tone as that of Melianthus major, which will tower above 
it by the end of the season. Baptisia australis will form a dome 
of glaucous, grey foliage that will be attractive long after its 
flowers are over. Against this setting Fleur adds the punchy 
blue flowers of Campanula ‘Sarastro’ and Heliotropium 
arborescens ‘Marine’ and, later in the year, the intense colours 
of cleomes, salvias and verbenas. This display also includes 
the tall, white, nodding heads of Gladiolus murielae, with the 
sweet perfume of the gladiolus blending with the spicy scent 
of the heliotropium and the light fragrance of the buddleja. The 
plants grow into each other and intermingle with little pruning 
or staking. Each plant is grown in its own pot, which is never 
smaller than ten litres. For smaller annuals, such as diascias 
and verbenas, Fleur will place several plants in a pot — although 
she never plants different annuals in the same pot — whereas 
for larger ones, such as the Coleus argentatus, she will give 
each single specimen its own pot. Perennials grown in pots 
should be rejuvenated at least every two years. Fleur 

cuts off the lowest 10cm of the roots and soil and replaces 
them at the bottom of the pot with fresh compost. She 

also applies a layer of compost at the top of the pot. 
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Plants (see above) 

1 Cleome hassleriana ‘Violet 
Queen’ Pretty flowers on thorny 
stems. 1.5m. RHS H2. 

2 Heliotropium arborescens 
‘Marine’ Scented, long-lasting 
flowers. 30cm. USDA 10a-11. 

3 Ageratum ‘Dondoschnittperle’ 
Fluffy blue flowers from August 
to November. 1.5m. 

4 Salvia ‘Wendy's Wish’ Tender 
perennial grown as an annual. 
80cm. RHS H3, USDA 9a-11. 

5 Coleus argentatus 

Often grown for its magnificent 
foliage. 50cm. AGM. RHS HIC, 
USDA 10a-11. 

6 Salvia Mystic Spires Blue 
(=‘Balsalmisp’) Tender 
perennial grown as an annual. 
70cm. RHS H2, USDA 7a-9b. 

7 Glandularia ‘Homestead 
Purple’ Copious purple flowers. 
25cm. RHS H3, USDA 5a-9b. 

8 Verbena rigida Short-lived 
perennial often treated as an 
annual. 60cm. AGM. RHS H3, 
USDA 7a-11. 


9 Thalictrum ‘Splendide’ A 
froth of purple-pink flowers ona 
tall framework of narrow stems. 
2.5m. RHS H6, USDA 3a-8b. 

10 Melianthus major Palm- 
shaped leaves with a serrated 
edge. In sheltered places it is 
evergreen. 2m. AGM. RHS H3, 
USDA 8a-11. 

11 Baptisia australis Glaucous 
foliage and pea-like, blue 
flowers in spring, followed by 
black seedpods. 75cm. AGM. 
RHS H7, USDA 3a-9b. 

12 Buddleja lindleyana Tubular, 
lavender-blue flowers that have 
a purple interior. 2.5m. 

RHS H4, USDA 5a-9b. 

13 Campanula ‘Sarastro’ 

This imposing bellflower is 

a sterile hybrid, so flowers 
throughout the summer. 

70cm. RHS H7, USDA 4a-8b. 

14 Pennisetum alopecuroides 
‘Hameln’ Arching flower stems 
with bristly flower spikes. 60cm. 
AGM. RHS H3, USDA 6a-9b. 


PLANTING IDEAS 
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Playing with fire 


Fleur's pots look good from May through to October. She 
achieves this by using a combination of long-flowering 
plants, those that flower late in the year and those with 
interesting foliage. During the first two weeks of the season, 
the foliage of the begonias, persicarias and alstroemeria 
provide interest before the flowers appear. Once they come 
into flower, the cosmos, begonias and coreopsis will continue 
all through the summer and into the autumn. As well as 
providing lots of flowers, the cosmos brings a delicious 
chocolatey scent to the party. Producing so many flowers 
puts a huge strain on a plant so to help them along Fleur 
feeds all her plants with a weak solution of liquid fertiliser 
every time she waters the pots. To keep them flowering, she 
regularly deadheads the dahlias and trims the coreopsis 
after its first flowers are over. This collection also includes 
pots of pineapple lilies (seen next to the shed): Eucomis 
comosa and Eucomis pallidiflora. As well as having attractive, 
exotic-looking flowers, these also have beautiful seedheads 
later in the year. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 

* Kwekerij De Kleine Plantage Handerweg 1, 9967 TC 
Eenrum, the Netherlands. Tel +31 (0)595 491604. 
Web dekleineplantage.nl 


PLANTING IDEAS 


Plants (see above) 

1 Begonia Amour (= ‘Yamour’) 
Vigorous, trailing begonia with 
a cascade of red flowers from 
early June. 30cm. RHS H1B. 

2 Lobelia cardinalis Striking 
plant with scarlet flowers in 
July and August. 90cm. 

RHS H3. USDA 2a-9b. 

3 Dahlia ‘Chat Noir’ Striking 
dahlia with dark-red flowers. 
1.2m. AGM. RHS H3. 

4 Cosmos atrosanguineus 
The chocolate-scented cosmos 
flowers until autumn. 50cm. 
RHS H3, USDA 7a-9b. 

5 Begonia Summerwings Dark 
Elegance (='Insumdaele’) 
Trailing habit with a profusion of 
red flowers. 25cm. USDA 7b-8b. 
6 Dahlia ‘Bishop of Llandaff’ 
Dark foliage and red flowers. 
1.2m. AGM. RHS H3, USDA 7a-11. 
7 Coreopsis ‘Limerock Ruby’ 
Perennial often grown as annual 
bedding plant. Midsummer 
flowers get second flush if cut 
back. 50cm. USDA 8a-9b. 


8 Persicaria microcephala 
‘Red Dragon’ Spectacular, 
purple foliage with a dark heart 
at the base of each leaf. 1m. 
RHS H5, USDA 6a-8b. 

9 Persicaria amplexicaulis ‘Fat 
Domino’ Rich-red flowers in 
July and August. Needs regular 
watering if grown in pots. 1m. 
RHS H7, USDA 5a-9b. 

10 Alstroemeria psittacina 
‘Dark Form’ Flowers in June 
and July. 60cm. USDA 7a-10b. 
11 Salvia confertiflora Spires of 
dusky-red flowers at the end of 
summer. Frost-tender. 1.2m. 
RHS H2, USDA 8a-10b. 

12 Fuchsia magellanica 
“‘Pumila’ A dwarf plant 
smothered in red and violet 
flowers from July to October. 
25cm. USDA 6a-9b. 

13 Lobelia x speciosa ‘Fan 
Scharlach’ Moisture-loving, 
scarlet-flowered perennial 
often grown as an annual. 

1m. RHS H5, USDA 5a-8b. 
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LATESUMMER 
& AUTUMN 


These choice combinations reflect the warm, russet tones 
of the transitioning season. Long-flowering perennials 
bask in the lingering heat or lift shady corners. Grasses come 
into their own, the colour of their plumes transforming 
with age, bringing longevity and informality 
as well as form and texture. 
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AUTUMNAL ACCENTS 


WORDS ALISON JENKINS PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
I've had a number of these old apple crates for years. They have been used as bookshelves and bedside tables 
as I've moved from house to house. Now they have woodworm so | am trying to find different uses for them 
outside until they finally disintegrate. As the summer comes to an end, I find myself turning to those warm, 
autumnal hues of yellow and orange, anticipating cosy fireside evenings again. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

The crate needed lining with black 
landscape fabric, which | secured with 

a staple gun, to stop the compost falling 
through the gaps. Ideally it should be 
lifted off the ground with tiles to allow air 
circulation and stop the wooden base 
rotting too quickly. The crocosmia gave 
instant height while the melica echoed 
its grassy form and added volume, giving 
the composition a loose, meadowy feel. 
The pale-orange tones of the coreopsis, 
asclepias and crocosmia are all similar 
and create a rhythmic repetition running 
through the dense, green foliage. The 
darker foliage and redder flowers of the 
cuphea are alittle off balance and make 
the composition feel more informal. 


Cultivation and care 

A brightly lit position is best for these sun 
lovers. The coreopsis and cuphea are on 
the tender side so could be lifted and 
brought under cover to protect them 
from the worst of the winter weather. 
You could also take cuttings from the 
cuphea in autumn. The melica flowers 
in early summer, but if you cut it back, 
which is advisable as it is a prolific self- 
seeder, it will send up fresh foliage and 

a few, sparser, flowers in late summer. 
Once all the foliage in the planter has 
died down, you can cut it back. The 
following spring you could add some 
earlier flowering plants such as the hardy 
annual Orlaya grandiflora, which will be 


over by the time the crocosmia is in flower. 
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Plants 


1 Crocosmia x crocosmiiflora 
‘Golden Glory’ Robust perennial 
with handsome, strappy foliage. 
80cm. RHS H4, USDA 5a-9bt. 

2 Coreopsis Mango Punch (= ‘Rp5’) 
Short-lived perennial with delicate 
foliage and masses of flowers all 
summer. 50cm. RHS H4. 

3 Cuphea subuligera Long-flowering, 
tender perennial, also sold as 
Cuphea caeciliae. 45cm. RHS H3. 

4 Melica ciliata Perennial grass with 
early, dark flowers turning to buff 
later in the season. 60cm. RHS H6. 
5 Asclepias tuberosa Butterfly 
weed from California with 

showy, waxy, orange flowers. 
90cm. RHS H4, USDA 3a-9b. 
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PEACH MEDLEY 


WORDS ALISON JENKINS PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
Grasses add lightness and volume to a planter. I love the graceful flowers of the stipa and was keen to find 

a way to combine it with some annuals I'd sown earlier in the year, the alonsoa and panicum, both of which 
had a light frothiness about them. Salvias are particularly good for planters as they flower well into November. 
You could substitute the dark-red Salvia ‘Cherry Pie’ for “Salmon Dance’ for a different depth of colour. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

The round, galvanised container sits 
outside our kitchen window so it has 

to work hard, often with tulips and 
wallflowers in the spring, quickly followed 
by summery combinations. The compost 
becomes depleted so | tend to replace 
the top half with a mixture of topsoil 

and compost each year and refresh the 
whole container every two or three years. 
| was drawn to the dusky, peach tones 

of the agastache and thought the 
upright, vertical spikes would be a good 
counterpoint to the rounded, arching 
forms of the alonsoa, panicum and 
salvia, which flop over the side of the 


planter. | could have omitted the oenothera, 


but it’s such a generous flowerer that 
| often rely on it for a long-lasting display. 
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Cultivation and care 

This planter needs to be in a sunny spot 
and the plants are packed quite tightly 
together so they will need regular 
watering. | would aim to dismantle it all 
in November when I'm ready to plant 

out a spring display, which means potting 
up the stipa and agastache to overwinter 
outside and keeping the salvia and 
oenothera somewhere under cover, 

in acold greenhouse for example. 

| would also take cuttings of the salvias 
in September. The panicum, like many 
grasses, is easy to sow from seed so 

| would save some of this to sow in the 
early spring. It can become expensive 

if you have to buy everything for 
summer containers, so it feels good to 
be able to grow some plants on yourself. 


Plants 


1 Alonsoa warscewiczii ‘Peachy- 
keen’ Dark stems with peachy-pink 
flowers. 50cm. RHS H3. 

2 Salvia ‘Wendy’s Wish’ Upright 
perennial with magenta flowers into 
autumn. 1m. RHS H3, USDA 9a-11. 
3 Oenothera lindheimeri 

‘Whirling Butterflies’ Short-lived, 
airy perennial. 80cm. RHS H4, 

USDA 5a-9b. 

4 Stipa calamagrostis Perennial 
grass. 80cm. AGM*. RHS H4. 

5 Agastache ‘Kolibri’ Dusky-peach 
flower spikes. 80cm. RHS H4. 

6 Panicum capillare ‘Frosted 
Explosion’ Huge sprays of tiny 
flowers. 40cm. RHS H4. 

7 Salvia x jamensis ‘Salmon Dance’ 
Flowers into autumn. 60cm. RHS H4. 


INDUSTRIAL DECAY 


WORDS ALISON JENKINS PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
I spotted this cast-iron wheel in our local reclamation yard and loved the chunky dimensions as well as the 
soft, rusted tones. It would have worked equally well in a gravel garden planting, but I had my eye on some 
ferns so chose to site it in an area of dappled shade under a tree where it could nestle among the groundcover 
and autumn leaves, almost as if it had been abandoned there as a piece of industrial heritage. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 


As the wheel doesn't have a base as such, 


| cleared asmall area so that it could sit 
directly on the ground and the plants 
could eventually root into the soil below. 
| then filled it with rich garden compost 
and some leaf mould. I've always loved 
the striking fern Dryopteris erythrosora 
for its distinctly copper-tinged, young 
foliage, which slowly matures to a deep 
green. | love the way it pairs really well 
with the orange, spiky form of the 
digitalis. The bold, glossy, almost holly- 
shaped leaves of the cyrtomium set up 


a good textural contrast to the wispy carex, 


and the velvety, strongly marked foliage of 
the impatiens (which will also produce 
yellow flowers) adds an exotic twist. 


Cultivation and care 

The digitalis and impatiens are borderline 
hardy so while they will survive a mild 
winter you may want to protect them or lift 
them over the colder months. Remove the 
old leaves of the dryopteris and cyrtomium 
in late winter, if they haven't already died 
back, to allow the new, fresh fronds to 
emerge. The carex shouldn't need any 
attention. Ensure that the planter doesn't 
dry out, even in winter when it’s easy to 
forget to check whether planters have 
enough moisture. A light application of 
fresh compost as a mulch in early spring 
will help to retain moisture and feed the 
soil. Aquilegia canadensis or Tulipa 
‘Cornuta’ (also sold as Tulipa acuminata) 


might be good additions for spring interest. 
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Plants 


1 Digitalis isabelliana Bella 

(= ‘Isob007’) An exotic foxglove from 
the Canary Islands. Full sun but will 
take partial shade. 90cm. RHS H3. 

2 Cyrtomium falcatum Evergreen 
fern with glossy foliage. 50cm. 
AGM. RHS H3, USDA 6a-10b. 

3 Impatiens omeiana Grown mainly 
for its foliage. Prefers partial or full 
shade. 40cm. RHS H6, USDA 6a-9b. 
4 Dryopteris erythrosora Semi- 
evergreen fern that can take full 
sun or full shade. 60cm. AGM. 

RHS H4, USDA 5a-8b. 

5 Carex testacea Evergreen grass 
with fine, arching, olive-green to 
bronze foliage. Prefers sun but 
tolerates light shade. 50cm. RHS H5. 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 


WORDS BENJAMIN POPE PHOTOGRAPHS ANDREW MONTGOMERY 
I salvaged this old wooden trough from a friend’s garden. Although it was a little battered, the sides and base 
were still intact and its proportions were appealing. Contemplating how best to preserve the timber, my idea for 
a black lapboard gave way to thoughts of Derek Jarman’s house in Dungeness, and its combination of black and 
yellow. In these colours the trough lends itself to warm and vibrant tones that epitomise the last days of summer. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

Give the container a light sanding and apply 
a good primer to increase longevity. Allow it 
to dry before covering with a coat of yellow 
and then black paint. When completely dry, 
gently sand again, removing some of the 
black paint to reveal the contrasting yellow 
beneath. The planting focuses on warm 
and bright colours arranged in a relaxed 
style, which is enhanced by the black- 
and-yellow trough. Tagetes ‘Cinnabar’ 
mixed with Setaria viridis ‘Rubra’ steal 

the show, while at the base the sedum 

and echeveria provide additional colour 
and form. In contrast the relatively large 
foliage of Limonium platyphyllum helps 
anchor the open planting and provide 
substance to the display. 
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Cultivation and care 


To ensure flowering lasts well into autumn, 


sow the setaria and tagetes in late spring. 
Prick out the young seedlings and grow 
onin modules until ready to plant into the 
container. Place crocks over the drainage 
holes and, using a free-draining, soil- 
based compost, arrange the taller plants 
towards the back and shorter plants 
nearer the front. Water to settle after 
planting, then water periodically, 
depending on the weather. No additional 
feeding is required but deadheading the 
tagetes will help prolong the flowering. 
When positioning your container be 
mindful that setaria self-seeds readily, 

so choose a terrace or an area with a hard 
surface to discourage future seedlings. 


Plants 


1 Setaria viridis ‘Rubra’ An annual 
ornamental grass that is happy in 
most soils in full sun to partial 
shade. 40cm. RHS H5. 

2 Tagetes ‘Cinnabar’ A half-hardy 
annual that germinates easily from 
seed. 50cm. RHS H3. 

3 Sedum hybridum ‘Czar’s Gold’ 
An excellent groundcover with 
scalloped leaves. 15cm. RHS H6. 
4 Limonium platyphyllum 

A hardy perennial with large, 
leathery leaves. 60cm. 

RHS H7, USDA 3a-9b. 

5 Echeveria ‘Chocolate’ 
Succulent with chocolate-coloured 
leaves that form tight rosettes. 
10cm. RHS H2. 
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A SIMPLE CHARM 


WORDS BENJAMIN POPE PHOTOGRAPHS ANDREW MONTGOMERY 
When [ think of pelargoniums I instantly see bold, vermilion flowers, cascading from window boxes. But look 
beyond these towards the species pelargoniums and you find a world of sophistication and subtlety. This 
simple, rusted planter holds a charming trio with intricate foliage and flowers that require close inspection to 
be truly appreciated. They need little maintenance and continue to look good until winter arrives. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

The container should be simple in shape 
and appearance, and in scale with the 
plants. Weathered terracotta, galvanised 
metal or rusted steel complement the 
small pelargoniums and offer a semi- 
natural patina that improves with age. 
Choose plants that are compatible in their 
growing requirements, size and habit. 
Here the earlier flowering Pelargonium 
‘Renate Parsley’ fills the main space with 
its semi-lateral habit, while Pelargonium 
‘Saxifragoides’ trails down the side of the 
pot, lending a soft informality. Towards 
the back sits Pelargonium sidoides; more 
upright than the others, it continues to 
flower later in the year while catching the 
light with its small ruffled leaves. 


Cultivation and care 

Pot up the plants in a good-quality, peat- 
free potting mix. | would incorporate a 
handful of loam and grit to the mix to 
improve compost stability and drainage. 
Place the pot ina warm, sunny site that is 
free from frost, and which ideally has a 
little shade for part of the day. This will 
help prevent the display from overheating 
and drying out too quickly. Apply a liquid 
feed every couple of weeks throughout the 
growing season and deadhead to keep 
plants looking their best. Take cuttings in 
midsummer to allow time for rooting, so 
that your young plants can overwinter 
successfully in a frost-free environment. 
The new plants can be used the following 
year and will perform with renewed vigour. 


Plants 


1 Pelargonium sidoides 

A choice species with compact 
habit and soft, silver leaves that 
are rounded in shape. 25cm. 
AGM. RHS HI1C, USDA 10a-11. 

2 Pelargonium ‘Renate Parsley’ 
A charming species hybrid with 
small, highly decorative leaves 
that forma silvery hummock. In 
summer, bicoloured flowers of 
blush red and pale pink appear on 
short stems. 10cm. AGM. RHS HIC. 
3 Pelargonium ‘Saxifragoides’ 

A delicate species hybrid with 
tiny, ivy-shaped leaves. Flowers 
in summer with pink flowers 

that are typical of the genus. 
15cm. RHS H1C, USDA 10a-11. 
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SALVIA OBSESSION 


WORDS BEN PRESTON PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
Here I combine two quite beautiful but entirely different, red-flowered sages. From the rising presence of 
Salvia confertiflora to the shorter and prolific-flowering Salvia ‘Royal Bumble’ the variety of habit and flower 
colour in this genus is vast, with many flowering for months on end. The soft, silvery foliage of Helichrysum 
petiolare provides a canvas both to show off and to contrast with the dark stems and intense blooms above. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 
The architectural centrepiece, Salvia 


confertiflora, is an unusual species, bearing 


impressive, upright, flowering stems 
with furry, red flowers and calyx to match, 
along with large, corrugated leaves. In 
the understorey, the smaller but equally 
impressive Salvia ‘Royal Bumble’ will 
produce intense, red blooms all summer, 
starting in May and continuing to 
November. To tie the display together, the 
scrambling, silvery Helichrysum petiolare 
entwines beautifully with the smaller 
salvia to cover the lower naked stems. 
The deep, rectangular stone trough is 
covered in interesting lichens that will be 
prominent in early summer before being 
engulfed as the year progresses. 
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Care and cultivation 


Salvias are very quick growing and produce 


astrong root system, so a regular feeding 
and watering schedule is necessary to 
maximise their potential. Compost only 
has a finite amount of nutrients, so we 
feed all our pots. | use a liquid organic 
seaweed-based plant feed once a week. 
All my tender salvias are overwintered in 
a greenhouse, keeping just a couple of 
stock plants of each species or cultivar 
to maximise the use of space. It is 
incredibly easy to take cuttings from 
salvias. | prefer doing this in early spring. 
Stock plants will flush with new growth 
early in the year under the warmth of the 
greenhouse and numerous soft-wood 
cuttings can be taken from every plant. 


Plants 


1 Salvia confertiflora Tall, 
architectural species salvia 
from Brazil. Tender perennial. 
1.2m. RHS H2. 

2 Salvia ‘Royal Bumble’ A shrubby 
bush salvia with aromatic foliage 
and intense, red blooms. This 

S. microphylla cultivar is one 

of the hardier New World salvias, 
often proving to be evergreen. 
75cm. AGM. RHS H4. 

3 Helichrysum petiolare Tender 
sub-shrub used as an annual. 
Grown for its soft, velvety, silver 
foliage. It has a prostrate habit 
that will climb and trail through 
other plants. 45cm. AGM. 

RHS H3, USDA 9a-11. 


STEELY BLUESUMMER 


WORDS BEN PRESTON PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
Soft blues and pinks are often far and few between come late summer. This soft and airy composition with the 
steel-blue Elymus magellanicus at its centre provides something a little unseasonal. Cascading, pink baby’s breath 
(Gypsophila ‘Rosenschleier’) and interweaving Salvia Blue Note’ spill from the deep, stone bowl, standing out 
against the warm colours in the backdrop. A delicate combination. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

Stone planters are much more permanent 
than their terracotta counterparts and can 
add structure to focal points in the garden. 
This attractive stone bowl, topped with a 
square rim and placed on an old millstone, 
is atimeless feature. Filled with crocuses, 
species tulips and fritillaries in the spring, 
it is replanted in late May with this delicate 
combination. The long-flowering Salvia 
‘Blue Note’ has aromatic foliage and 
intense, royal-blue flowers, and as the 
season progresses it intertwines with the 
glaucous spears of Elymus magellanicus. 
The pink, frothy blooms of Gypsophila 
‘Rosenschleier’, held on wiry, almost 
invisible stems, cascade informally over 
the stone edge, softening the stone. 


Care and cultivation 

Unlike the pernicious couch grass Elymus 
repens (a thug in many of our gardens), 
the steel-blue Elymus magellanicus is 

a well-behaved, clump-forming species 
with very attractive foliage that performs 
well in containers and borders. | treat 
many of the perennials | incorporate into 
pot design like bonsai. In the autumn 
when it is time to replace planters with 
spring bulbs, | remove the summer 
perennials, teasing and trimming the 
roots to reduce them in size so they can 
be potted in a1.5-litre plastic pot. They 
can then be stored over the winter with 
relatively little care and replanted again 
the following summer. It may not appear 
in the rule books, but it works for me. 


Plants 


1 Elymus magellanicus A tufted, 
slow-spreading, clump-forming 
grass with superb, semi-evergreen, 
silvery-blue foliage. Full sun, 
free-draining soil. 60cm. RHS H6. 
2 Salvia ‘Blue Note’ A delicate, 
aromatic salvia, flowering from 
May to November. Drought- 
tolerant, thriving in a hot position. 

| treat itas a tender perennial. 

Full sun. 75cm. RHS H4. 

3 Gypsophila ‘Rosenschleier’ 

A delicate, airy baby’s breath with 
a procumbent habit. Masses of tiny, 
semi-double, white-flushed, pink 
flowers that cascade if planted in 
arockery or ona wall edge. Full 
sun. 30cm. AGM. RHS H6. 
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BURNING SUMMER'S END 


WORDS BEN PRESTON PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
As summer wanes, the rich reds and burnt oranges of senescing foliage give a hearty warmth to the landscapes 
that surround us. The intense, red leaves of Euonymus alatus ‘Compactus is the first shrub in my garden to 
express the coming of autumn. Coupled with the understorey of Ceratostigma willmottianum Sapphire Ring 
(=‘Lissbrill’) and semi-evergreen Dryopteris erythrosora, it forms a valuable combination for a shady corner. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

This earthenware container complements 
the russet tones of the planting and 
completes the late summer and autumnal 
effect. Euonymus alatus ‘Compactus' gives 
interest all year round but comes into its 
own when the leaves glow burnt pinky-red 
in mid- to late September. Its winged stems 
and open habit look good even when the 
leaves have fallen. The burnt-orange, 
emerging foliage of Dryopteris erythrosora 
and golden-yellow leaves of Ceratostigma 
willmottianum Sapphire Ring (= 'Lissbrill’) 
stand out against the brown tones of the 
pot, lighting up this shady corner. | have 
underplanted this semi-permanent 
combination with the showy, February 
snowdrop Galanthus ‘S. Arnott’. 
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Care and cultivation 

Semi-permanent planters need relatively 
little care compared with seasonally 
changed annual displays, but still require 
some thought. | replant this pot every two 
to three years to renew the exhausted 
compost. When preparing pots that are not 
intended to be replanted every year, | use a 
loam-based John Innes compost rather 
than a potting compost that will disappear 
as it degrades. It is also useful to adda 
slow-release fertiliser, such as 16-18 month 
Osmocote Exact, which gives a steady and 
balanced supply of nutrients. Both the 
ceratostigma and dryopteris require 
dividing to maintain their vigour and health. 
This is best done in spring to maintain the 
desired late-summer/autumn display. 


Plants 


1 Dryopteris erythrosora Attractive, 
compact, clump-forming, deciduous 
fern. Prefers moist, humus-rich soil 
and partial shade. 75cm. AGM. 

RHS H4, USDA 5a-8b. 

2 Euonymus alatus ‘Compactus’ 

A medium-sized shrub suitable for 
asmall garden or pot. One of the first 
shrubs to take on autumn colour. 
1.2m. AGM. RHS H6, USDA 4a-8b. 

3 Ceratostigma willmottianum 
Sapphire Ring (= ‘Lissbrill’) 
Compact, prostrate shrub that 
makes good groundcover. Can be 
cut back hard every spring. Striking, 
golden foliage and sky-blue flowers 
from August to September. Full sun 
or partial shade. 80cm. RHS H3. 
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BUYER'S GUIDE 


Small pots 


Ideal containers for herbs, early spring bulbs and creating standout table displays 


RUGGED TEXTURE EASTERN PROMISE SMALL STEEL 
Mini Bucket Plant Pot, Wampu Wide Planter, Winson Plant Pot, black 
H15cm x @16cm, £17.99, Hortology, H15.5cm x @23cm, £45, Nkuku, H10cm x @11cm, £3.50, Garden Trading, 
hortology.co.uk 0333 240 0155, nkuku.com 01993 845559, gardentrading.co.uk 
v ae Zz | 
STYLE SQUARED VINTAGE FEEL POT TOP 
Orson Square Terracotta Plant Pot, Black Smoked Terracotta Pot and Saucer, Ring Planter, 
H22cm x W22cm x D22cm, £29.99, Gardenesque, —_ H12.5cm x @16cm, £19.95, The Worm That Turned, H29cm x @25cm, £70.75, OYOY Living Design, 
01276 535641, gardenesque.com 0345 605 2505, worm.co.uk oyoylivingdesign.co.uk 
BLACK BEAUTY OLD-STYLE CHARM TIME TO PLANT 
Black Cement Planter, Terracotta Seedpan, Ferm Living Hourglass Plant Pot, 
Hl4cm x @14cm, £8.95, Graham & Green, H10cm x 20cm, £10.95, Whichford Pottery, H21cm x @30cm, £75, Heals, 
01225 418200, grahamandgreen.co.uk 01608 684416, whichfordpottery.com 0333 212 1915, heals.com 
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Medium pots 


Containers for larger plants or grouping several plants together for a creative display 


SIMPLE ELEGANCE LOW AND WIDE MODERN GREEK 
Fibre Clay Draycott Planter, limestone, Eav Plant Bowl Canyon Orange, Key Planter, H30.5cm x 
H39cm x @36cm, £70, Garden Trading, H12.5cm x @31cm, £44.99, Hortology, W30.5cm x D30.5cm, £99, Haddonstone, 
01993 845559, gardentrading.co.uk hortology.co.uk 01604 770711, haddonstone.com 
WARM HUES MEDITERRANEAN COOL FOREST GREEN 
Awa Pot Long, H18cm x Cestino Liscio Terracotta Pot, Grow Planter, small, dark green, 
W42cm x D18cm, £70.75, OYOY Living Design, H27cm x W29cm, £85, Italian Terrace, H38cm x @38cm, £225, Cane Line, 
oyoylivingdesign.co.uk 01284 789666, italianterrace.co.uk +45 6615 4560, cane-line.co.uk 
LIGHT METAL RECYCLED PLASTIC CONCENTRIC RINGS 
Clayton Square Faux Lead Planter, Ecopots Amsterdam Flowerpot, Beehive Bowl, 
H30cm x W38cm, £49.99, Gardenesque, H35cm x @40cm, £54.95, Circular & Co, H23cm x @48cm, £90, Pots and Pithoi, 
01276 535641, gardenesque.com 01872 575000, circularandco.com 01342 714793, potsandpithoi.com 
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BUYER'S GUIDE 


Large pots 


Containers for small trees and shrubs, and long-lasting, creative combinations 


VINTAGE CHARM RUGGED SURFACE COPPER LOOK 
Traditional Trough Planter, H40cm x Rodborough Fibre Clay Planter, Bell Jar Planter, 
W80cm x D40cm, £355, Arthur Jack & Co, H4l1cm x @42cm, £70, Garden Trading, H62cm x @85cm, £717.40, The Worm That Turned, 
01905 778351, arthurjack.co.uk 01993 845559, gardentrading.co.uk 0345 605 2505, worm.co.uk 


ANCIENT STYLE WOODEN FINISH SIMPLE CYLINDER 
Thrapsano Cretan Planter, H55cm x @40cm, Combine Planter, H40cm x Nero XXL Terracotta Cylinder Planter, 
£175, The Terracotta Pot Company, W53cm x D53cm, £555, Cane Line, H59cm x @60cm, £349.99, Gardenesque, 
theterracottapotcompany.com +45 6615 4560, cane-line.co.uk 01276 535641, gardenesque.com 


RAISED STEEL TALL TRAIL COUNTRY LIVING 
Square Corten Steel Planter with Feet, H80cm x Europa Alto Terracotta Pot, Versailles Box Planter, Iroko painted white, 
W1.2m x D1.2m, £1,308.95, The Worm That H80cm x @40cm, £355, Italian Terrace, H49cm x W46cm x D46cm, from £788, 
Turned, 0345 605 2505, worm.co.uk 01284 789666, italianterrace.co.uk Andrew Crace, 01279 842685, andrewcrace.com 
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LATE WINTER 
& EARLY SPRING 


Early spring bulbs stand out from the muted, cool-season 
palette, catching the eye in anticipation of warmer days. They 
will need planting in autumn meaning that many of these 
creations will need some advance planning. Place finished 
containers near a door or window so you can appreciate the 
bulbs’ beauty close up and when their displays are over you can 
replant the perennials in the garden. 
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UPLIFTING TRADITIONS 


WORDS BENJAMIN POPE PHOTOGRAPHS ANDREW MONTGOMERY 
Every winter I reach for my spade and lift one of the hellebores from the garden, bringing it closer to the house 
for admiration. The uprooted plant is potted up alongside a traditional mix of winter bedding, spring bulbs and 
evergreen foliage, a cheerful arrangement that will sit politely on any garden table or beside an informal entrance. 
Here, the colour scheme is blue, green and yellow, which I feel captures the essence ofa fresh, bright spring day. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

Spotted in a local junk shop, this enamel 
bowl is perfect for the display. Crucially, it’s 
wide and deep enough to accommodate 
the hellebore and additional plants. The 
slightly battered condition brings an 
informal, vintage charm, complementing 


the traditional and relaxed style of planting, 


while remaining fairly neutral in colour. 
Central to the display is the hellebore; it is 
the starting point of the composition. Its 
elegant, pale yellow is enriched by the 
deeper tones of the daffodil. Both are 
enhanced by varying shades of blue, 

from the soft, pale-blue primula to the rich 
and vibrant pulmonaria. Verdant foliage 
comes from the fern, which completes the 
display offering soft texture and form. 


Cultivation and care 

Decide on the hellebore first: whether lifted 
from the garden or purchased, it will have 
the biggest root ball and will help determine 
the size and colour combination of the 
container. Mix winter-flowering perennials 
and bedding (in this case the pulmonaria 
and primula were autumn divisions from 
the garden), underplanted with early spring 
bulbs to extend the season. Use a good 
peat-free compost mixed with equal parts 
of John Innes No.3, but cover drainage 
holes with crocks to stop them getting 
blocked. After planting, water with 

a dilute liquid feed and allow to settle for 

a few days in a frost-free area out of direct 
sunlight. Once flowering has finished you 
can plant everything in the garden. 


Plants 


1 Primula Barnhaven Blues Group 
Long-lived primrose with slate-blue 
flowers. 15cm. RHS H7. 

2 Dryopteris filix-mas ‘Linearis 
Polydactyla’ Deciduous, clump- 
forming fern. Prefers damp soil in 
full or partial shade. 1.2m. AGM*. 
RHS H7, USDA 5a-9bt. 

3 Narcissus ‘Téte-a-téte’ A robust 
dwarf daffodil. Flowers early spring. 
20cm. AGM. RHS H6, USDA 4a-8b. 
4 Pulmonaria ‘Blue Ensign’ 
Semi-evergreen perennial with blue 
flowers. 25cm. AGM. RHS H6. 

5 Helleborus x hybridus Farmyard 
double primrose Semi-evergreen 
perennial with pale-yellow flowers. 
45cm. RHS H7. 
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BRIGHT SPARK 


WORDS BENJAMIN POPE PHOTOGRAPHS ANDREW MONTGOMERY 
As soon as I saw these unashamedly bright polyanthus (Primula ‘Fire Dragon), I knew I had to use them. 

The old, metal toolbox has a gorgeous rusted patina that complements the hot tones of the polyanthus, while 
the Edgeworthia chrysantha ‘Red Dragon gives additional warmth to the display. The mixed burgundy and 
bronze foliage of the sedge and bergenia help to subdue the heat and prevent it from becoming too outrageous. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

Bold colours work best when they are 
accompanied by strong design. The 
centrally planted edgeworthia creates 
a striking focal point, enhanced by 

the geometrically spreading stems that 
help to balance the width of the toolbox. 
A cluster of the bright polyanthus sits 
centrally, with some asymmetric 
repetition to break any formality. Bold, 
textured foliage comes in the form of 
Bergenia cordifolia ‘Vinterglod’, Uncinia 


rubra and Leucothoe Scarletta (= ‘Zeblid), 


in varying shades of burgundy, bronze 
and dark green. By restricting and 
repeating the colour palette throughout, 
individual plants act as one, giving 

the display a sense of cohesion. 
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Cultivation and care 

Choose a container that is simple and 
confident in its shape, and ensure it has 
adequate space for the desired number 
of plants. Check that it has sufficient 
drainage, drilling extra holes if needed, 
and cover the holes with crocks. Using 

a peat-free, multi-purpose compost with 
added John Innes No.3, begin by planting 
the edgeworthia, taking care to avoid 

as much root disturbance as possible. 
Arrange the rest of the plants in your 
desired composition, and start planting 
from the back and centre of the 
container, working towards the outer 
edges. Once planted, water thoroughly 
and allow to drain. After flowering, 
plants are best relocated to the garden. 


Plants 


1 Bergenia cordifolia ‘Vintergléd’ 
Low-growing, evergreen perennial, 
with glossy, dark leaves tinged red in 
winter. 35cm. RHS H7, USDA 4a-8b. 
2 Uncinia rubra Clump-forming, 
evergreen sedge with red-green or 
red-brown leaves. 30cm. RHS H3. 
3 Edgeworthia chrysantha 

‘Red Dragon’ Deciduous bushy 
shrub with green, ovate leaves and 
orange-red flowers. 1.5m. RHS H4. 
4 Primula ‘Fire Dragon’ Short-lived 
perennial with vivid, bright-yellow 
and red flowers. 20cm. RHS H4. 

5 Leucothoe Scarletta (= ‘Zeblid) 
Bushy, evergreen shrub with shiny, 
green leaves flushed with red. 
1.3m. AGM. RHS H6, USDA 5a-8b. 
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BOTANICAL NOSTALGIA 


WORDS BEN PRESTON PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
Plants that remind me of my time in New Zealand always create a feeling of nostalgia, none more so than 
Leptospermum scoparium, which grew in dense copses on the hill farm where I lived. Here I've used the cultivar 
‘Red Damask’ to stoke those fond memories. Grown for its bristly, rouge-tinted, evergreen foliage, it is the perfect 
backdrop for white starflowers and nodding snake's head fritillaries, before going on to bloom in early summer. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

Antique kitchenware, such as this 

old copper cooking pot, can easily 

be acquired in vintage shops for 

a modest sum and they are a good 
alternative to traditional terracotta pots. 
The deep-red foliage of the leptospermum 
and pendulous, pink heads of Fritillaria 
meleagris complement the dark, 

metallic planter, while bright-white |pheion 
‘Alberto Castillo’ and the white fritillary 
brighten the combination. Plant the 
leptospermum towards the back of the 
pot and the ipheion towards the front, 

so they won't get lost among the dense 
foliage. The taller fritillary can be planted 
evenly throughout and will push through 
and nod peacefully above the others. 


Cultivation and care 

Container displays are a great way to try 
out new plants that you intend to use in 
the garden, and also provide a useful 
stage for showing off seasonal treasures. 
And finding creative spaces to situate 
pots is also part of the fun — this one 
currently sits perfectly on a tree stump, 
showing off its displays at eye level. 

Once the bulbs have finished flowering 
and die back, the leptospermum will 
produce amass of deep-red, double 
flowers in early summer, giving this 
display a long season of interest. | haven't 
yet decided where I’m going to place the 
leptospermum in its long-term home, 

but until | make my decision it will 
probably be much happier in a bigger pot. 


Plants 


1 Fritillaria meleagris A mix of pink 
species and white F. meleagris var. 
unicolor subvar. alba. Prefers a 
moist spot in light shade. 30cm. 
AGM. RHS H5, USDA 3a-8b. 

2 Ipheion ‘Alberto Castillo’ 
Long-blooming, bulbous perennial 
with white, sweet-scented, 
star-shaped flowers that appear in 
late winter to early spring. 15cm. 
AGM. RHS H5, USDA 5a-9b. 

3 Leptospermum scoparium 
‘Red Damask’ Dense, medium- 
sized shrub or small tree. Narrow, 
evergreen foliage held on red 
stems. Double, deep-red flower 

in early summer. 2.5m. AGM. 

RHS H4, USDA 9a-10b. 
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PASTEL SHADES AND SHAPES 


WORDS BEN PRESTON PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
For this display the shape and textures of the foliage were planned before the flower and colour combinations. All 
five plants add something different, from the low-growing, arrow-shaped leaves of the cyclamen to the towering 
eucalyptus, while Corydalis temulifolia ‘Chocolate Stars’ takes on many forms, unfurling in January, then extending 
its leaflets and fading to green as the season warms, before breaking into a mass of violet flowers in late March. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

The subtle, blue tones of this aged, copper 
water tank draw this composition together, 
complementing the silver foliage of the 
cyclamen and eucalyptus that provide a 
framework through which you can weave 
other plants. Using the eucalyptus as the 
centrepiece here adds an element of 
height to the tiered effect of the display. 
The pink saucers of Helleborus x nigercors 
‘Emma’, which age to white, rest above 

the caramel, fern-like froth of the corydalis, 
while its dark, glossy foliage contrasts 

with that of the silver-leaved cyclamen. 
Finally, the lemon trumpets of early 
flowering Narcissus ‘Elka’ float through 
the combination, highlighting the end of 
winter and beginning of spring. 
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Cultivation and care 

Eucalyptus gunnii must be coppiced or 
pollarded to maintain the juvenile elliptic 
foliage that elongates as it matures. Every 
other spring, we cut ours right down to 
maintain its form and control its height; 

it would grow into a large specimen if left 
untouched. Clipping stems throughout the 
year for flower arranging makes it such a 
useful plant. All pots work better with 
advanced planning, but edits can always 
be made later to add a little extra 
something. | couldn't decide between the 
white Narcissus ‘Thalia’ and the subtle 
lemon of N. ‘Elka’. | picked the latter purely 
for its early arrival, but potting up some 
spare bulbs in the autumn means you can 
become even more creative come spring. 


Plants 


1 Corydalis temulifolia 

‘Chocolate Stars’ Unusual, 
chocolate-coloured, fern-like 
foliage topped with slender, 
tubular, lilac-pink flowers on 
uprights stems. 40cm. RHS H5. 

2 Narcissus ‘Elka’ Delicate, lemon- 
yellow trumpets that fade to white. 
25cm. AGM. RHS H6. 

3 Eucalyptus gunnii Silver-leafed, 
evergreen tree. 18m. AGM. RHS H5. 
4 Cyclamen hederifolium 
Silver-leaved Group Tuberous 
perennial that provides good 
groundcover. lOcm. RHS H5. 

5 Helleborus x nigercors 

‘Emma’ Large, white flowers with 

a pink flush. 25cm. RHS H7. 
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Drawing inspiration from seasonal garden favourites and condensing ideas into containers is both creative 
and playful. Tulipa praestans ‘Fusilier’ truly signifies the end of winter. Here I've combined its neat, cup-shaped, 
vivid-red blooms with the tactile, narrow-leaved, claret sedge, Uncinia rubra, and the soft, glaucous foliage 

of Euphorbia characias ‘Portuguese Velvet’, which offers a wonderful contrast to the tulips’ ruby tones. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

This sturdy wooden planter, made from 
areclaimed scaffolding board, is an 

idea | borrowed from The Walled Garden 
nursery in Kent. It is simple to make, and 
you can dictate the length and width by 
cutting the board to the required size and 
screwing the pieces together. Rubbing a 
little dirt into the depressions where the 
screws enter gives the box arustic look, 
disguising the recent modifications. Even 
the old dab of orange paint on the metal 
trim ties in with the boisterous tulip, 
acomplete coincidence, but a happy 
one. Remember to allow enough drainage 
when constructing your own planter; 

| drilled a series of holes on the underside 
to prevent waterlogging. 


Cultivation and care 

Ideally, you should add spring bulbs into 
your container in the autumn, at roughly 
three times the depth of the bulb, but tulips 
are quite happy to be moved and replanted 
if there is minimal root disturbance. To 
attempt this, carefully wash the roots 
under slow running water to separate 
individual bulbs from a lifted clump, then 
sink them into your desired spot. For this 
display, place the euphorbias first, making 
sure they are equally spaced (I used three), 
then surround them with around four times 
as many tulips, planted randomly. Finally, 
tuck the sedge into the front edge. Both 
the euphorbia and sedge have evergreen 
foliage providing winter interest before 

the tulips pop in March. 


Plants 


1 Tulipa praestans ‘Fusilier’ 

A short, multi-headed species 
cultivar. Stems bear up to four, 
cupped, brilliant-red flowers in 
March. 20-30cm. AGM. RHS H6, 
USDA 3a-8b. 

2 Euphorbia characias 
‘Portuguese Velvet’ A compact 
cultivar, with soft, downy, glaucous 
foliage. Its flowers are an intense, 
chartreuse green and are borne 
above the foliage in early spring 

to early summer. 60cm. RHS H4, 
USDA 7a-9b. 

3 Uncinia rubra Clump-forming, 
red-leaved sedge. Evergreen foliage 
and dark-brown to black flower 
spikes in summer. 30cm. RHS H3. 
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SPRINGTIME JEWELS 


WORDS ALISON JENKINS PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
Talways plant up a few small pots of bulbs in the autumn to overwinter outside or in a cold greenhouse so that 
Ican bring them into the house in early spring — they really help to lift the mood. It's an incredible treat to be 
able to enjoy their vibrancy and detail close up. The height of the lunaria gives a layered feel to the planting with 
the generous carpeting foliage of the viola as the understorey and the bulbs popping through at mid height. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

| like the faded tones on this old bread 
bin. Its soft-green tones provide a good 
foil for the dark foliage of the viola and 
lunaria. The handles make it really easy 
to move around and the height means the 
plants can send down deep roots, which 
means they last longer. | made holes in 
the bottom with a metal drill bit. | don't 
use crocks unless I'm short of compost 
and need to bulk out a large container — 
but | do tend to line the container with 
something, such as old bits of woven 
landscape fabric or clumps of sheep 
wool to stop the compost seeping out 
of the holes. As an alternative you could 
use an old woollen jumper which would 
also help to retain moisture. 
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Cultivation and care 

Leave the lunaria to develop seedpods, 
which you can then collect and sow either 
in the ground or in pots. Lunaria is biennial 
so sow it early enough in the summer that 
it makes strong growth that year. It will 
then either flower the following spring or 
bulk up its foliage to flower the year after. 
The muscari and scilla are reliably perennial 
bulbs so are worth planting out in the 
garden when they have finished flowering, 
either among the viola, which will seed 
about and form good groundcover, or 
among other perennials near the front of 
a bed. The muscari also looks really good 
planted through black mondo grass, 
Ophiopogon planiscapus ‘Kokuryu’, 

either in a planter or in the ground. 


Plants 


1 Muscari latifolium Dramatic, 
two-toned, dark- and pale-blue 
flowers. Forces easily in pots. 15cm. 
AGM. RHS H6, USDA 3a-8b. 

2 Scilla ‘Pink Giant’ Star-shaped, 
pale-pink flowers on dark stems. One 
of the earliest bulbs to appear and 
shows up well among dark foliage. 
15cm. RHS H6, USDA 3a-8b. 

3 Viola riviniana Purpurea Group 
Heart-shaped, purple-tinged leaves 
with long-lasting violet flowers. Good 
groundcover. 10cm. RHS H7. 

4 Lunaria annua ‘Chedglow’ Dark, 
heart-shaped leaves and magenta 
flowers provide early interest. 
Seedpods make an attractive late- 
summer feature too. 70cm. RHS H6. 
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WOODLAND EDGE 


WORDS ALISON JENKINS PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
Woodlanders are often early flowerers, rushing to make the most of the available light before the tree canopies fill 
out and cast too much shade. I planted up a wide selection of plants and bulbs in individual pots — many more than 
are shown here — earlier in the year so that I had lots of options for arranging them in different ways for the final 
display. The plants are quite demure so the shape and character of the pots was key to achieving the look I was after. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

Arange of different containers works 
best for this selection of pale and delicate 
plants. | like the way the metals have 
different tones of grey but are neutral 
enough to let the fresh foliage and white 
flowers sing. There's a balance to the tall, 
airy stems of the luzula arching over to 
bring the eye down in stages to the 
different levels of flowers lower down. 

The low container with the holes to the 
right of the group was originally part of 

an old chicken brooder heat lamp that 

| found in a local reclamation yard. The 
darker container to its left is a cake tin 

| bought at a flea market. The composition 
wouldn't have been so effective if the pots 
had all been the same height or tone. 


Cultivation and care 

One benefit of having a group of 
containers is that they can be easily 
moved around as one starts looking 
tired. The anemone goes dormant in 

the summer but if planted out will slowly 
naturalise under trees. The beesia will 
continue to flower through the summer 
and makes lovely seedpods so don't 
remove the flowered stems. The 
mukdenia’s dissected, maple-shaped 
leaves colour to a brilliant red in autumn. 
Most will be happy in their pots until 

the autumn, by which time they might 
prefer to be planted out in the garden in 
a shady spot as many of them are natural 
spreaders and may be outgrowing 
these relatively small pots by then. 


Plants 


1 Beesia calthifolia Heart-shaped, 
shiny, evergreen leaves with striking 
veining and starry, white flowers on 
tall, wiry stems. 30cm. RHS H6. 

2 Cardamine trifolia Evergreen 
groundcover perennial. Will tolerate 
dry shade once established. 

15cm. RHS H5, USDA 5a-9b. 

3 Mukdenia rossii ‘Karasuba’ 
Herbaceous woodlander with 
attractive, deeply cut foliage. 

30cm. RHS H5, USDA 4a-8b. 

4 Luzula sylvatica Prefers damp soil 
in sun or partial shade. 70cm. RHS H7. 
5 Anemone nemorosa A native 
woodlander that will naturalise 
slowly under trees. 20cm. 

RHS H5, USDA 5a-9b. 
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DARK AND SULTRY 


WORDS ALISON JENKINS PHOTOGRAPHS EVA NEMETH 
The weathered patina of rusting surfaces provide a neutral background for foliage and give the garden a lived-in feel. 
I chose quite earthy, dusky-toned plants here to play off the rich, organic shades of rust in the planter and the mild 
steel wall. The bold foliage of the hellebore, bergenia and euphorbia contrast with the more delicate forms of the 
leptinella and epimedium. The plants are all evergreen and with careful maintenance should look good long term. 


How to achieve the look 


Container and composition 

| found this cast-iron feeding trough at 
areclamation yard some years ago. 

This one is nice and deep, which is 
particularly helpful if you intend the plants 
to bein place long term as they are less 
ikely to suffer drought. I've placed the 
epimedium so that the heart-shaped 
eaves soften the front edge of the planter. 
Its bronzy-pink tones are similar to that of 
the hellebore flowers, creating a visual link 
rom the top to the lower level of planting. 
The dark-red winter leaves of the bergenia 
will fill out to anchor the corners of the 
planter and create a strong contrast to 

he paler tones. The leptinella provides 

a soft, unusual form of groundcover 

with its feathery, black-tinged foliage. 
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Cultivation and care 

The hellebore and euphorbia flowers 
should be cut back when they're over later 
in the spring to channel energy into the 
new growth. The epimedium foliage should 
be cut back to the base in mid-February 
before the new flowers emerge. Most of 
these plants are woodlanders, except the 
euphorbia, so position the planter in partial 
shade, which will also help to reduce the 
need for watering. As it’s a long-term 
planting scheme, use seaweed feed at 
regular intervals to maintain nutrient 
levels. You could extend the season by 
adding some summer-flowering bulbs into 
the mix. Both Allium ‘Caméléon’ and 
Triteleia ‘Foxy’ would work well with the 
other plants in this in this composition. 


Plants 


1 Euphorbia characias ‘Blue Wonder’ 
Evergreen perennial with silvery, 
architectural foliage and distinctive 
early flowers. 75cm. RHS H4. 

2 Leptinella squalida ‘Platt’s Black’ 
A ground-hugging, semi-evergreen 
perennial with unusual black, feathery 
leaves. 5cm. RHS H5, USDA 4a-10b. 
3 Epimedium grandiflorum ‘Rose 
Queen’ Deep-pink flowers hover 
above attractive foliage. Good for 
groundcover. 25cm. RHS H5. 

4 Bergenia ‘Overture’ Leathery, oval 
leaves turn dark red with winter cold. 
Magenta flowers. 40cm. RHS H6. 

5 Helleborus ‘Ivory Prince’ Flushed 
pink-and-cream, out-facing flowers 
with dark-red stems. 35cm. RHS H5. 
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Join Gardens Ilustrated online 


If you've enjoyed this special edition then find us online for more planting 
ideas, videos, interviews and news of our masterclasses 


Head to our website for more beautiful gardens, design ideas and expert advice, as well as how-to 
gardening guides. Follow Gardens Illustrated on Instagram to see inspiring images from gardens all 
over the world and join our gardening community on Twitter and Facebook. You can also sign up 
to our regular newsletters for our pick of the best gardening products and seasonal highlights. 
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Garden Planters | Obelisks | Water Butts | Window Boxes 
01905 778351 | www.arthurjack.co.uk | sales@arthurjack.co.uk 
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Annual labelling isa thing of pean 
the past with Alitags. Simply Mis ater 
write on Alitag aluminium bike 4, 4, § 

labels with Alitag or HB 
pencil. The pencil will react 

with our specially made 
aluminium tags and become 
permanent. Alitag labels can 
also be punched with Alitag 

character punches and jig. 
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Alitags, Bourne Lane, ae | Sts 
RT High Quality Garden Furniture. Made in the UK >< Made from Iroko or Oak 
Tel 01279 842685 
www.alitags.com 
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above the noise 


with an investment trust that’s built for 


Alliance Trust’s multi-manager global equity 
portfolio is designed for the long term. 


Our structure allows a mix of managers to take 
complementary approaches, reducing the risk 

of over-reliance on a particular style, sector, or 
region — giving you built-in diversification through 
changing market conditions. 


That means we can focus on hand-picking the = 
best companies, not following short-term market ie 7 Saaeee= fe 
trends. Allowing you to rise above the noise of an i 
unpredictable market. 


Rise above the noise with Alliance Trust. 
alliancetrust.co.uk/rise i ya 
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When investing, your capital is at risk. The value of your investment may rise or falla as ‘ial 
 aresult of market fluctuations ‘and you might get back less than you invested. 


TWIM is the authorised Alternative Investment Fund Manager of Alliance Trust PLC. 
TWIM is authorised and regulated by the Financial Conduct Authority. Alliance Trust 
PLC is listed’ on the London Stock Exchange and is registered in Scotland No:SC1731, 
Registered office: River Court, 5 West Victoria Dock Road, Dundee.DD1 3uT. Alliance 
Trust PLC is not authorised and regulated by the Financial Conduct Authority and gives 
no financial or investment advice. 
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Rise above with Alliance Trust @il eect 
alliancetrust.co.uk/rise lance IUSt 


When investing, your capital is at risk. The value of your investment may rise or fall as a result of market 
fluctuations and you might get back less than you invested. 


TWIM is the authorised Alternative Investment Fund Manager of Alliance Trust PLC. TWIM is authorised and 
regulated by the Financial Conduct Authority. Alliance Trust PLC is listed on the London Stock Exchange 
and is registered in Scotland No SC1731. Registered office: River Court, 5 West Victoria Dock Road, Dundee 
DD1 3UT. Alliance Trust PLC is not authorised and regulated by the Financial Conduct Authority and gives 
no financial or investment advice. 


